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PREFACE 

Professor J. Adams tells us that "All education 
is in the last resort self-education." The great 
masters have always taught this truth, and latterly 
Madame Montessori has brought it more insistently 
before us. It is hoped that the following pages will 
help, as far as the use of the voice is concerned, 
those who are seeking' direction along the path of 
true self-education. But any who think that they 
will] be able to read the book at a sitting or two 
and then lay it aside altogether and derive much 
benefit from it must be doonied to disappointment. 
Practice must be regular and pleasurable. 

An endeavour has been made to point out the 
main principles which both child and adult should 
observe when using the voice. The point of view 
of the adult, however, is predominant throughout. 
Especially is it hoped that some slight help may 
be given to those whose life-work is the Christian 
ministry and to those who teach in schools. The 
methods advocated throughout the book are the 
results of the writer's own experience. 

My thanks are due to my old friend and fellow- 
student, Dr. J. B. lycather, of the General Hospital, 
Birmingham, for advice and help regarding the illus- 
trations; to Dr. J. A. Jenkinson, of Manchester, for 
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checking the physiological section of the manuscript ; 
to Spurley Hey, Esq., Director of Education in the 
City of Manchester, for particulars regarding the 
classes in the Art of Teaching Singing ; to Miss M. 
Bullock, of Burnley, and Miss E. Mills, of Newport 
Pagnall, for statistics regarding the musical percep- 
tion of the children in their schools ; and finally to 
my wife for help in innumerable ways. 

Ascensiontide, 1917. 
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THE USE OF THE VOICE 

CHAPTER I 

IMPORTANCE OF INSTRUCTION EST THE SUBJECT 

In the subject before us it is essential that atten- 
tion should be given to each individual pupil. 
Some, of course, will need more help than others, 
but each requires a certain amount of individual 
guidance if the result of the training is to be effective. 
Nor have we any right to expect that it should be 
otherwise. It would be considered an altogether 
unscientific procedure if a teacher were never to 
give attention to the individual child in training 
the eye to recognise form and colour and the hand 
to write or draw. Similarly it would be thought 
foolish and educationally disastrous to thrust a 
child beginning to learn Arithmetic into a maze of 
figures before he had learned to recognise the form 
and significance of each numeral. We take endless 
pains to teach the idea of number and the signifi- 
cance of figures, but we take little or no pains to 
teach the individual child of school age the elements 
of the use of the voice. The result of this neglect 
is seen in later years. Stammerers and indistinct 
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speakers in ordinary conversation are frequently 
met with, while many are either totally debarred 
from using their voices in public, or they use them 
so badly that the listening, which should be the 
greatest pleasure, becomes an acute discomfort. All 
this might be avoided if only care were taken during 
the years devoted to education to give patient and 
sympathetic help in this direction. We have no 
more moral or intellectual right to expect a child, 
who has never had careful teaching, to use to any 
degree of excellence a combination of ear, judgment, 
and voice than we have to expect him to use a 
combination of eye, judgment, and hand. But the 
treatment accorded to the voice, both in speaking 
and singing, throughout our public educational 
system is in the main general, not individual. It 
is the class that is taught to sing in school and the 
choir and chorus out of school. More individual 
help is given in speaking during the reading lesson 
than in any other, but outside the Elementary 
Schools reading is neglected, and in them it is often 
taught entirely independently of the scientific use 
of the voice. Those requiring any more careful, 
individual instruction than the very inadequate 
teaching of the schools, by an unwritten law must 
seek private tuition. The expense of this in nearly 
all cases has to be borne by the pupils themselves, 
because little or no provision has yet been made 
by the State or the I^ocal Education Authority to 
relieve the pupil of the direct cost of such instruction. 
The great service to the good of the community 
rendered by those who do expend time and money 
in thus equipping themselves is worthy of far greater 
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recognition than it at present receives, and might be 
• increased a hundredfold if only conceded a little 
more encouragement. Those who cannot afford the 
expense, however much they may desire instruction 
— and experience shows that they who would gladly 
avail themselves of it are innumerable — ^remain, with 
the community as a whole, impoverished of the 
blessings that result from using the voice at its 
best and which might exert a most uplifting influence 
on all concerned. 

It is true that very good results are at times 
achieved by a teacher of a number of voices together, 
but what really happens in such cases is that the 
voices have already been considerably trained 
individually and so a good foundation is built upon, 
or the appeal of the conductor is so vivid and Ms 
sympathy so great that his instruction is to a very 
considerable degree that of each individual member 
as weU as of the whole of the chorus. It was 
remarked at the time that the singing of the chorus 
at the Birmingham Triennial Musical Festival of 
1912 was amongst the finest that had been heard 
in England in recent years ; but the members of 
that chorus know only too well how great was the 
care Sir Hemry Wood took to instruct them in 
breathing, vocalisation, articulation, phrasing, and 
the necessary elements of voice-production. Such 
instances, however, are all too rare, for such a 
teacher is hard to find, and the great mass of what 
we allow to pass for instruction in singing in our 
schools, choirs, and choral societies is given by 
those who have never carefully studied the individual 
voice. At best they can but insist on notes being 
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sung in correct tune and time, with attention to 
light and shade as considered desirable. K'ven 
this latter is frequently lacking, for with no know- 
ledge of voice-production it is almost impossible 
to render a piano or pianissimo passage without 
the voices becoming flat, and consequently a mezzo- 
forte, forte, or fortissimo is adopted throughout. 
To mention but one instance out of many, the 
writer has recently heard bawled out by more than 
two hundred children in a rough fortissimo, without 
the least variation, the whole of Newman's famous 
hymn, " Praise to the Holiest in the height." 
Apparently both teacher and scholars were un- 
conscious of any incongruity in such a rendering 
even of the words — 

" And in the garden secretly, • 
And on the Cross on high. 
Should teach His brethren, and inspire 
To suffer and to die." 

The explanation given was that the children usually 
sang flat, but that the teacher was determined on 
this occasion "that they should get through that 
hymn without getting flat." But it was obvious 
that he knew no more about the scientific use of the 
voice than the man in the moon, and so it is with 
a great part of what we call the teacliing of 
singing. 

On, the other hand, in another school, where the 
head master had always taken a great interest in the 
subject and understood it thoroughly, and where, in 
addition, one of the staff was a carefully trained 
singer, the singing of the hymns was a very real act 
of worship. It was obvious that it meant a very 
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great deal to the lives of the children. On a remark 
to this effect being made to the head master he spoke 
of a ' lad ' who had come to school to see Mm while 
on leave from service in France, just before Christ- 
mas, 1916. He had been through several engage- 
ments, including three bayonet charges. In the 
course of conversation on the former pupil's, expe- 
riences, his old schoolmaster remarked to him, 
"Whatever comes uppermost in your mind just 
before you are going to make a charge?" "It 
always makes me think of Friday mornings, sir," 
was the reply. For a few moments the schoolmaster 
could not think to what he referred, and then he 
remembered that Friday was the morning wheii the 
greater part of the Religious Instruction was devoted 
to practice of the singing of the hymns. The story 
speaks for itseH. ' 

Neglect of instruction in the production of the 
individual singing voice is perhaps most generally 
felt in the crude and far from elevating singing of 
the average choir of a place of worship. As a 
general rule choirmasters only demand that no 
wrong notes shall be sung ; they do not explain to 
the chorister how he should produce his voice. Such 
a state of things is at least an injustice to those who 
in many cases voluntarily render their services in 
leading the singing in Divine worship. Frequently 
choirmasters may be heard to complain of the 
inadequacy of the teaching of the schools and of 
the difficulty in "getting boys, but a great responsi- 
bility in the matter deyolyes upon themselves, and 
if, as is often the case, they are incapable of training 
the individual voice they are incapable of training 
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a choir.* On the other hand, where the requisite 
knowledge and care are exercised, the choir of 
necessity is good. A friend of the writer who has 
had considerable experience as organist and choir- 
master, and now holds an important position in 
that capacity, has very kindly written as follows : 
" My experience tells me that if boys are well 
managed, by using great tact and being firm but 
kind, they are not difficult to get and keep. . . . My 
present set of lads are well-behaved and reverent 
during the service. I place great importance upon 
this, and put it before a good voice. Since I have 
been here I have only rejected two or three boys 
for being non-musical (having a poor ear for tune) ; 
but if a boy with a rough voice is dealt with carefully, 
the training will work wonders. I can recall to 
mind a boy who could not sing E when he applied 

* As an example of how this deficiency may occur even in 
one otherwise most highly qualified, the following instance, 
of which the writer has firsthand knowledge, may be cited. 
At a practice of the choir of an important Parish Church, a 
choir-boy was vmexpectedly called upon by the choirmaster, 
a Doctor of Music of one of our great Universities, to sing a 
phrase that was causing trouble. The boy had learned to 
look upon himself as a very unimportant member of the choir, 
and had not stmg alone in practice for some time. So he 
sang, as he thought, carelessly, but was commended and told 
that such singing was good enough for a solo, and was asked 
to sing again. This time he sang as he did when he thought 
he was singing his " best." The result was that the choirmaster 
simply remarked that that would not do, and passed on to 
another boy, known to give greater satisfaction. Nor was that 
boy told how to produce his voice, although he remained under 
that particular choirmaster for two years. 

Some choirmasters think it sufficient to attend to the voices 
of the newer or younger boys, but give no thought to the way 
in which those who have been in the choir a little time produce 
their voices. They attach an exaggerated importance to reading 
music and the rendering, however badly, of elaborate services, 
instead of giving first place to the beauty of holiness in worship. 
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to be a probationer. He eventually became solo 
boy, taking such solos as ' Rejoice greatly ' and 
' I know that my Redeemer liveth.' " * 

It may be that the transition from the separate 
ofl&ces of choirmaster and organist of thirty or 
forty years ago to their tmity in one person of more 
recent times has not yet been completely carried 
out. The advantage of the older system was that 
it gave due recognition to the importance of the 
vocal portion of the music. Too frequently to-day 
our services consist of the music of the organ with a 
faulty vocal accompaniment. In many cases, how- 
ever, there were advantages in the change, for even 
now there are in a few churches choirmasters who 
■know nothing about the voice, but who yet consider 
themselves properly qualified for the work they 
undertake. AbiHty to train the voice is an essential 
qualification in a choirmaster whether he be organist 
or not. 

Perhaps it is the failure on the part of the English 
public at the present time to realise the educational 
importance of voice-training that accounts for the 
small demand for general attention to it and for 
its consequent neglect. It appears to be the opinion 
of the vast majority that voice-production should 
be regarded as merely recreative and therefore of 
no serious value. Such an estimate proceeds from 
the materialistic outlook whose burden of prohibi- 
tion was till lately so narrowing and even crushing 
to the lives, we profess to educate. We have still 
to learn that the greatest blessing education can 
confer is a good character : a force animating the 

* In a letter dated December 31, 1915. 
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whole being to do what is good and right simply 
because the individual has learned to love what 
is good and right. One so educated who becomes 
an employer cannot help but keep his private life 
honourable, while using all straightforward means 
to further the trade or profession wherein his life's 
chief work consists ; and one who is employed will 
be impelled by motives which prohibit any other 
than the best life and work of which he is capable. 
It will be said that education has long had such an 
aim and object ; but this cannot be true if education 
for time of recreation and relaxation has not been 
regarded with equal seriousness as that for hours 
of work. " Give me the man with a hobby," was 
the demand of a very discerning employet. All 
will agree that it is false to think that the character 
of a man can be assttmed on entering the place of 
Work and doffed bn leaving. But by neglecting 
to train the young for hours of leisure with as much 
assiduity as for work-time we have really been 
acting on this false principle. Training for the 
former will not occupy so large a proportion of 
school-time as the latter, but it should be treated 
with equal care, or we have no right' to expect it 
to succeed. One of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
of recreative forces in the world is to be found in a 
cultured use of the voice.* It is remarkable that 

* The folio-wing is an illustration of the power of exercise 
in song to revive and readjust the worn mental and physical 
forces. Such benefits must be within the common experience 
of those who are able to sing. 

A friend of the writer, towards the end of a heavy term of 
lecturing and reading, found that his sleep was leaving him, his 
spirits were depressed, and in ^ite of manful endeavour to be 
happy and healthy there were unmistakable signs that he was 
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the great educationalists have never given seriotts 
attention to scientific individual voice-training. 

In our Elementary Schools at the present time 
there are many teachers who have permanently 
ruined their voices because they have never learned 
how to use them properly. It is therefore impossible 
for them to teach the children how they should 
use theirs. If it happens that in the future these 
children have to depend largely on the voice in their 
,work, and they are unable, perhaps owing to the 
expense, to obtain special instruction, they will 
meet with the same vocal disaster that has been 
visited upon their teachers, while they will be 
permanently robbed of the great benefits to health 
of body and mind which result from ability to sing, 
or to speak and read well. 

In our Preparatory, Secondary, and Public 
Schools the treatment the Subject receives is often 
more deplorable. As a general rule, throughout 
them the attitude adopted is that if a pupil sings 
' out of tune ' he is considered worthy of no more 
attention ; he is at once informed that he will not 
be required to join in the singing nor be wanted 
in the school chorus or choir. This does not cause 
surprise to the scholar, for it only confirms the belief 
he aheady had had instilled at home, that he had 
neither ear for music nor voice for singing. In 

becoming generally very unfit. When this state of things had 
developed for some four or five days he was asked one evening 
io sing a song ; a thing he had not done for a week or two. He 
sang three songs, beginning somewhat reluctantly but warm- 
ing to the singing as he proceeded. At their termination he 
found that his mental and his physical tone were readjusted, 
and he was able to finish the term without the threatened 
breakdown. 
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such cases of repression and relegation to silence 
there has been no attempt to teach with care and 
sympathy. Neither parents nor teachers have 
gently and lovingly led the child on from the 
known to the unknown as in other fields of 
knowledge. 

" I cannot understand my boys," said a most 
intelligent mother to the writer, " they have no 
ear for music ; they cannot sing a tune at all." 
She was asked if they sang any notes correctly, and 
if they could tell her the name of a song they had 
heard repeatedly. She replied that they could get 
a few notes right and then went hopelessly wrong, 
but they generally managed to recognise a tune that 
they had heard several times. She was only one of 
very many mothers who expect their children who 
have not acquired by the light of Nature ability to 
combine the use of hearing, perception, and voice, 
to be able to execute what must be to them a 
bewildering succession of such combinations, before 
they have learned the elements composing them. 
That such children can recognise the relative pitch 
of sounds and can reproduce a few, it may be only 
one at a time, is evident. All that they need is a 
little sympathetic help and guidance in proceeding 
from the known to the unknown, such as they would 
receive in any other matter in which they were 
thought worthy of education. 

It is true that some have not the power to 
perceive correctly the differences between sounds 
of varying pitch, just as some are not able to dis- 
tinguish colours accurately. Experience shows, 
however, that a very large proportion of those 
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who are thought to be lacking in this respect are 
suffering only from a lack of training in it.* 

It is a fact that should move all responsible 
for it to shame that it is possible for any child to 
pass through the various stages of our educational 
systems to manhood or womanhood without having 
had the necessary scientific instruction to allow 
of the use of the carefully developed and combined 
powers of ear and voice. The writer has had a 

* The Board of Education Circular (832) on the Teaching 
of Music in Secondary Schools states (§ 16) that " Experience 
shows that if singing is properly taught from the earliest school 
stages upwards, children can be taught to read simple music 
at an early age, and that only some 1 or 2 per cent, turn out to be 
really tone-deaf." 

The following figures, supplied to the writer by the kindness 
of the head mistresses of two Infants' Schools, one in Lancashire 
and the other in Buckinghamshire, afford interesting evidence 
of the improvement that takes place in the power to sing in tune 
among children receiving systematic ear-training during some 
two or three years. 

1. Those singing consistently out of tune, i.e. who are in- 
capable of keeping in tune with vocal or instrumental help and 
also incapable of imitating sounds : 

Age. School A. School B. 

{a) Under 5 years 15 out of 30 II out of 45 

(6) Between 5 and 6 6 „ 35 . 5 „ 53 

(c) Between 6 and 7 2 ,, 45 3 „ 54 

2. Tlhose occasionally out of tune, i.e. who sing in tune when 
receiving vocal or instrumental help but go out of tune when left 
to themselves : 

Age. School A. School B. 

(a) Under 5 years 12 out of 30 10 out of 45 

(6) Between 5 and 6 8 „ 35 3 „ 53 

(c) Between 6 and 7 6 „ 45 6 „ 54 

In considering such figures, allowance must always be made 
for variations in the carefulness of the teaching and the ability 
of the children in one class compared with another. The best 
teacher will obtain the greatest progress from the children, while 
it might happen that a large proportion of children in one class 
have greater natural aptitude for singing in tune. But there is 
abundant evidence to show that tone-deafness is in only a very 
few cases a real bar to the full use of the voice. 

B 
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coiisideraole number of pupils wlio have passed 
through the Nursery, the Preparatory School, the 
Public School, and t^e University without ever 
having received a siiigle lesson in this subject. 
They have reached an age between twenty and 
thirty and are faced with a dehiand in the near 
future that they should both read and sing in public. 
But they have always been led to consider their 
voices unfit for such use ; they have not even joined 
in the singing of a hymn, and reading aloud has never 
been- encouraged, much less intelligently directed.* 

It has frequently happened in such cases that 
at the end of some half-dozen lessons the reading 
that before was lifeless, both vocally and in the 
power of rendering the meaning of the words, has 
shown signs of new powers and possibilities hitherto 
unknown to the student, and the singing, thought 
quite impossible, has achieved a tuneful rendering 
of a simple melody. But progress after so many 
years is necessarily very slow, and the habitual 
mental attitude that has gradually been strengthen- 
ing itself against the details of the subject through 
the preceding twenty or more years is cast aside 
with the greatest difficulty. It is usually not till 
after a long period that this failure to grasp clearly 
and habitually the details of the necessary mental 
approach to the use of the voice is replaced by the 
vocal ability that should have been developed many 
years before. 

The fact that the great educationalists have 
never given serious attention to the training of the 
voice, and that a very small proportion of civilised 
* See Addendum, p. lin. 
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people spend even a comparatively short time on 
its careful cultivation, leads to the conclusion that 
the gift is held in general light esteem by reason 
df ignorance of its powers to bless, as Mercy, "him 
that gives and him that takes." Yet it will be said 
T3y individuals again and again that they like to 
hear a properly developed, well-used voice, whether 
in speaking or in singing, and that they would indeed 
be thankful if only they were possessed of siich. 
It is well for those so thinking to ask thetnselves 
how many hotlrs, days, weeks, months or yeairs 
they have themselves spent in earnest study of the 
use of their own voices. One so questioning him- 
self may reply, pethaps eqttally mistakenly, that 
his vocal powers are sufficient for all ' practical ' 
purposes and therefore they need no furthet attention. 
It would be wrong to think that those whose 
life-work it is to teach the yoUng of our nation are 
even in small measure to blame for this deplorable 
tieglect. The heritage of opinion they have reteived 
from the past, the treatment of the subject which 
authority in some cases imposes upon them, and the 
demands of parents for training in other directions 
to the exclusion of this are decidedly against them. 
Nor would it be less than a gross injustice to refuse 
full recognition to the exceedingly valuable work 
of those teachers who, at considerable private 
expense and with great sacrifice of leisure, have 
qualified themselves to give effective instruction 
in this important subjefct. Many teachers in our 
Elementary Schools have so qualified themselves ; 
and the need of such qualification is indeed great 
where large classes, more than one class in a room. 
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the hideous noises of a traffic-laden thoroughfare, 
or various other evil circumstances against which 
teacher and taught must ceaselessly wage war, 
conspire to rack the nerves and voices of both. In 
conflict with such difficulties, one who is without 
knowledge of the correct use of his or her vocal 
powers inevitably meets with disaster both to voice 
and health. 

Yet signs are not wanting, and they are causes 
for great thankfulness, that the Board of Education 
in its demands from and recommendations for all 
the schools under its jurisdiction is regarding with 
greater seriousness this subject of the training of 
the voice. The section dealing with the Teaching 
of Singing in the excellent ' Suggestions ' of 1905, 
and its later reissues in pamphlet form * with the 
object of giving " some further hints and cautions 
which experience has shown to be desirable," 
cannot but have had, where seriously regarded,, 
a great effect on the general gain to the child from 
this part of his education ; while the issue in 1914 
of the ' Memorandum on the Teaching of Music 
in Secondary Schools ' f shows that attention is now 
being directed to a quarter where hitherto there 
has been very great neglect. 

As a general rule, however, even in the schools 
controlled by the Board of Education, too little 
attention is encouraged to the training of the voice. 
His Majesty's Inspector is frequently unqualified 
to give any criticism or advice regarding it, for he 
is himself often the grown victim of the principle 

* Board of Education Circular 873. 
■f Board of Education Circular 832, 
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of relegation to silence in j^ounger years. Frequently 
in the schools the singing of songs and choruses, 
together with ear-training and sight-reading exer- 
cises, form too large a part of the singing lesson and 
too much an end in themselves ; whereas if more 
care were taken to train the voice these other things 
would fall natiirally into their places. Every sign 
of faulty voice-production should be checked, and 
all vocal imperfections swept away by a scientific 
explanation of what is wrong, whenever it may 
occur in the lesson. The voice-training that occupies 
the first five minutes and is then placed in its own 
private compartment and shut off from the remainder 
of the lesson is of very little value to the musical 
education of the child. The voices should be 
imder the teacher's most careful observation from 
the beginning to the end of the lesson. For is not 
this the foundation on which the whole structure 
we call ' singing ' should be built ? The child who 
has no knowledge of the powers of his or her voice 
and of how to use them to the best advantage will 
have little incentive to the enjoyable study of ear- 
training or sight-reading ; but if that knowledge 
is present and constantly utilised there will be a 
natural demand on the part of the child for a more 
tuneful ear and for facility to test at sight the value 
of any song that happens to meet the eye. 

In the schools outside the control of the Board 
of Education, and particularly in the Preparatory 
Schools, neglect to train the children's voices is 
great, and it is to be feared that but in a few excep- 
tional cases little is being done, and that little extends 
only to children who show some marked natural 
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ability which may t»e utilised for exhibitionary 
purposes at half-term, on prize day, or some other 
' show ' occasion. Thi;s the resulting standard as 
a whole is low, whether voice-production, correctness 
of ear, or the reading of rausic be considered. On 
the last-named point the Memorandum * above 
referred to has the following paragraph in reference 
to Boys' Preparatory Schools f : — 

" The neglect of the educational treatment of 
music in Boys' Preparatory Schools at the present 
time forms a serious gap in the musical training of 
the nation. 

" The following are taken from reports on this 
subject from Music Masters at three of the great 
Ptiblic Schools : — 

" ' Of the twenty-two singers none could read at 
all. A few knew the names of the notes and could 
distinguish between a minim arid a crochet. None 
knew anything about key signatures or time signa- 
tures.' 

" ' None of the new boys examined could read at 
all except two who had been singing alto — ^nd their 
voices were ruined.' 

" ' I/ast September, out of 127 boys whose voices 
were tried, four could read an easy melody well, nine 
could read it moderately well, and ten very shakily. 
The rest could not read it at all.' 

" There is no reason why in this subject the Pre- 
paratory Schools should fall below the level reached 
in many an Elementary School." J 

* Circular 832. 

•;§ 41. 
t The following incident shows that voice-training may be 
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At several educational conferences of late years, 
attention has been drawn to the general improvement 
and excellence of the- work of the Preparatory 
Scl^ools, and it is not too much to hope that in their 
currictila in the near future the training of the voice 
will be given the place it deserves. 

It, may be thought by some tbat careful voice- 
training in childhood is inimical to the development 
of the adult voice. This is not borne out by fact, 
and to cite a famous example it may be recalled 
that Mr. EJdward lYloyd was, when a boy, a chorister 
of Westminster Abbey. It is true that frequently 
children having beautiful and carefully trained 
voices show smaller powers of song in adult life, 
or, to tise their own words, they "-give up singing " 
in later years. But the fault in nearly all such 
cases lies either in the non-observance of the period 
of comparative rest which should be taken for 
four or five years during adolescence, or in the 
nature of the earlier training, which has been too 
severe and h^s given even a distaste for singing. 

neglected even, in the case of the few chosen to learn to read 
music. 

On a day towards the end of July, 1915, the writer travelled 
from London for an hour and a half with a boy of twelve who was 
on his way home for the holidays from ^ Preparatory Schopl 
attached to one of our large Public Schools and very enthusiastic 
about the school concert that had taken place on the previous 
evening. He kindly reached ftnd prqfiered the programme. It 
was in every way excellent, containing items vocal and instru- 
mental. The boy was in the choir and had sung through the 
aomewbat Jorig clioruse^. He was asked if }ie had eve^ ]i%d a 
lesson on the production of his voice, involving breathing and 
the use of the resonance cavities. He rephed that he had not, 
b^t was made to take his breath at marked places ; aQpl that 
was all the attention paid to breathing. He further said in answer 
to questions that he never read aloud in his forrn — a iieglect 
that, as stated above, seems almogt general in our Preparatory 
and Public Schools. 
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The first essential to a general improvement in 
the treatment of voice-production in schools is 
that many more, if not all, teachers should be 
qualified to give instruction in the subject. Signs 
are not wanting that some Education Authorities 
are regarding the matter with seriousness. In 
I/ondon an admirable series of lectures is arranged 
for teachers, and includes voice-training for both 
teachers and children, " illustrated by practical 
demonstration of exercises " ; while a period of 
half an hour before or after each lecture is set aside 
for individual practice. " The musical training 
suitable for the complete school age," beginning 
with the Infants' Department, is covered in the 
courses. 

As a single example of what is being done in 
other cities it may be mentioned that in Manchester 
a summer course of instruction in the Art of Teaching 
Singing is arranged. The advertisement announcing 
the course proposed for 1915 stated that it would 
include " Practical I^essons in Breathing and Voice 
Exercises, Ear Training, Sight Singing from both 
Notations, the Teaching of Songs and Part Singing," 
and that there would also be " a Special Course of 
Instruction in Voice Production." * 

In reference to this particular class, Mr. Spurley 
Hey, Director of Education for the City of Man- 
chester, has very kindly suppHed the following 
details.! " Our class in the Art of Teaching Singing 
has just completed its sixth session. The average 
number of students this year was fifty-four, and the 

* The fee for the course of twelve lessons was five shillings, 
t In a letter dated July 19, 1915. 
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general average for the six years, thirty-four. It is 
not intended for students of the Day Training 
College, but is open for any suitable student who 
desires to attend. As a general rule about eighty- 
five per cent, of the students are Elementary School 
Teachers, and the remainder are either Secondary 
or Private School Teachers or are connected with 
singing in other ways, e.g. members of choirs, 
Sunday schools, etc. 

" In addition to these classes we hold courses 
during the winter session in preparation for the 
School Teachers' Music Certificate of the Tonic 
Sol Fa Board, and we have found that the class in 
the Art of Teaching Singing, usually conducted in 
the summer, helps considerably the candidates for the 
Music Certificate. The Education Committee feel 
that the classes, which are very successful, fill a 
decided want in their own direction." 

In Birmingham also and in other of our large 
cities careful provision is made for similar instruction, 
and much is being done in the Training Colleges. 
But it is only recently that emphasis has been laid 
upon the training of the individual voice, and this 
is still frequently overwhelmed rather than supple- 
mented in class schemes by the instruction and 
practice necessary for obtaining such reading and 
theory certificates as those of the Tonic Sol Fa 
Board, or for satisfying the Government Inspector, 
or the examiner of the papers set in the Preliminary 
or Final Certificate Examinations on the subject 
of Music. 

Further evidence as to the desire of many 
throughout the country to learn more about the 
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use of the voice, both in speaking and singing, and 
the adequacy or inadequacy of the various provisions 
made to supply the demand, might be obtained 
from other sources, and in the v^t majority of 
instances would not be so favourable as those already 
given. But the document containing an exhaustive 
inquiry into the matter would prove very large, 
doleful, and unedifying ; nor at this junpture does 
it appear that it would serve a good purpose, for our 
shortcomings in this province are apparent. 



CHAPTER II 

nature's provision and how to USB IT ; WITH 
SPECIAI, REFERENCE TO SINGING 

The art of voice-production, as all other arts, 
reaches its highest standard when the intellectual 
and physical powers with which Nature has endowed 
the individual, and which may be used in the service 
of the art, have been tended and cultivated as a 
growing plant, so that finally there results the fullest 
perfection of an assisted natural growth. It is 
essential in this province, if the product is to be of 
the highest, that instruction should endeavour to 
aid the development of that which is normally and 
naturally the best. The result of training on these 
lines will be something of unobtrusive, well-pro- 
portioned natural beauty. 

It is difficult to imagiue a field wherein Artis 
est celare artem could be applied with greater truth 
than in reference to voice-production. The voice 
that is ' artificial ' or ' unnatural ' is the result of 
the forcible imposition by its owner or teacher of 
something which Nature never intended to be there. 
Whether in speaking or singing, such a voice in 
great measure defeats its own purpose ; it jars on 
the ear, distracting the attention of the listener 
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from the full meaning of the utterance,. and exposes 
the user of it to deserved ridicule. On the other 
hand, a beautiful, pure, natural, and controlled 
voice is the best for all purposes, for it allows its 
possessor, whether in speaking or singing, the 
fullest expression of his thoughts, while it leaves 
the listener free to concentrate his attention on the 
full significance of the message, the communication 
of which should be the sole object of the use of any 
speaker's or singer's voice. The full development of 
such a voice, however, requires the most carefully- 
directed thought and perseverance. Those who re- 
member or who have written of the late Mme. 
Jenny I^ind tell us that her voice seemed one of the 
most exquisitely ' natural ' that man could hear ; 
but in answer to a question as to the school in 
which she learned her method she replied, " The 
greater part of what I can do in my art I have 
myself acquired, by incredible labour, in spite of 
astonishing difficulties." * 

What, then, are those endowments of Nature in 
the tending and development of which for the best 
purposes of voice-production she desires our co- 
operation ? They are the voctd cords, the ineans of 
breathing, and the resonance cavities. The normally 
developed, natural use of these has only to be 
directed by a desire to attain a clearly perceived 
and true ideal of expression to compass the end for 
which every earnest student must hope : the best 
voice of which he is capable used in the best possible 
manner. 

* From a letter to the editor of the Swedish Biographical 
Lexicon, quoted in Jenny Lind — the Artist, by H. Scott Holland 
and W. S. Rockstro, p. 117. 
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I/et us now consider severally Nature's provisions 
already mentioned. 



I. The Vocal Cords 

The protrusion at the front of the throat, some- 
times termed the ' Adam's Apple,' marks the 
angular edge of the voice-box or larynx — a structure 




Fig. 1.- 



-View of true vocal cords and their attachments, 
from above. 



1. Aperture between vocal cords. 2. Horns of cartilage to 
which cords are attached at the back. 3. Right main baud of 
true vocal cords. 4. Muscle of left vocal cord. 5. Front cartila- 
ginous wall of larynx. 

whose walls are made of cartilage, having the form 
of a wedge with the base at the back (Fig. i). 
Stretching from the front to the back of the larynx 
are the vocal cords, which consist of two main 
bands of whitish, tendonous tissue whose fibres 
run lengthwise. They are joined to the laryngeal 
walls in front, where they almost meet, and to two 
special cartilaginous horns at the back, where they 
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are well apart when at test (Fig. 2). Nature 
has provided them with an eqtiiphietit of tissue 
which has the power to adjust the cords in answer 
6 




FiQ. 2. — ^Diagrammatic representation of aperture between vocal 

cords. 

A', A in production of sound. B', B in position of rest — ordi- 
nary quiet breathing. C, C in deep breathing. 

a. Front cartilaginous wall of larynx. 6. Horns of arytelioid 
cartilage, u. False vocal cords, d. True vocal cords, e. Aper- 
ture between cords. 

to voluntary impulses, the adjustment varying with 

the desire to produce notes of varying pitch. The 

- play of the breath upon the adjusted vocal Cords 
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causes them to vibrate, and hence issue the vocal 
sound-waves which we hear ahd call the ' voice.' 

The student who is further ihterested in the 
anatdmy of the throat and vocal cords will doubtless 
be able to obtain any desired information from 
physiological sources. It may be well that every 
one shotdd have at least an elementary knowledge 
of the nature and use of the various parts of his 
body. Biit for the putposes of voice-production, 
after the student has obtained for the satisfaction 
of his own intelligence a knowledge of the existing 
facts, it cannot be too strongly urged : Forget 
that you possess a throat. 

This is one of the vety hardest lessons to learn. 
Almost instinctively, oiie who is unguided and 
commences to use his voice with a view to being 
heard in public, thinks as hfe begins, " ISTow I am 
goitlg to use my voice, and I know my voice comes 
from my throat, therefore I must ' clear my throat ' 
to begin with and think of it while I am producing 
my voice." He thus gaily sets out on the road to 
certain tuin. The miicous membrane and other 
tissues of the throat are too delicate to endure the 
strain of coughing and hawing, ahd in'ansvyer to 
such rasping there is but secreted in larger qtlantities 
the over-supply of mucus from which the individual 
had hoped to be free. Some speakers so conttact 
the habit of this action, indulging it even in mometits 
of quiet, that the consequent irritation and over- 
secretion becomes little less than chronic. The 
writer has never yet had a ptipil receiving his first 
individtlal instruction irt voice»production who, when 
asked to sing the vowel sound ah on a monotohe, 
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has not begun with a ' haw ' and rasping of the 
throat. The very thought that a lesson in the use 
of the voice is being received causes some to continue 
to ' clear the throat ' from the beginning to the 
end of the lesson. In spite of explanation of the 
folly of it and a gentle request that it should not 
happen again, the habit has become so great that 
the pupil can only persist in it, although he becomes 
profusely apologetic and doubtless amazed at the 
strength of what is apparently so simple a chain. 
But it is also true that the writer has never yet had 
a conscientious pupil who has not entirely abandoned 
the habit after some four or five lessons, confessing 
that he then has no desire to resort to it, for he 
realises that it is both unnecessary and harmful. 
Much of this tendency to continual ' clearing of the 
throat ' may be due to nervous causes or may result 
from habitual constriction of the throat, even though 
the voice is not being used. The throat cannot be 
healthy unless at all times free from strain. 

After rest or a meal it is most likely that there 
will be in the throat an accumulation of mucus 
that should be got rid of. This should be accom- 
plished, if possible, by simple, not strained, swallow- 
ing. Failing this the very sHghtest cough is 
permissible. With either means the greatest care 
should be taken not to irritate the throat, for not 
only does the throat seriously resent such irritation, 
but it is prohibitive of the best production of the 
voice. 

The most effective way to aid the development 
and efficiency of the throat, as of the heart, stomach, 
and many other organs of the body, is, while taking 
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care not to initiate an5d;hing that will lead to its 
abuse, to forget that it exists. No act of producing 
the voice should call its possessor's attention to his 
throat, nor should he experience discomfort after- 
wards. If he has a ' crack ' in his voice or feels 
uncomfortable in the throat, it means, if the throat 
is physically sound, that he has been using his voice 
wrongly. When the student has learned to produce 
his voice so that while doing so and afterwards he 
is unconscious of his throat, he will have made a 
very great and necessary step towards the attain- 
ment of the object of his study. 

It may be that some will read these pages who 
have had for a lengthy period considerable trouble 
and discomfort from the throat, with the experience 
of an almost constant soreness. In such cases, if 
there is nothing constitutionally wrong and the 
throat itself is free from disease or malformation, 
the trouble is generally the result of faulty voice- 
production arising either from incorrect breathing 
or from failure to use the resonance cavities as they 
should be used. There are those, and amongst 
them some medical men who have carefully studied 
these matters, who will at once tell any referring 
to them for advice regarding such throats, " You 
are not breathing properly," or, " You are not using 
your throat properly." After observing directions 
for some time, the trouble in such cases disappears. 
The danger to the throat from incorrect breathing, 
however, is often not realised even by medical men, 
and one thus troubled has been known to consult 
several doctors before he found one wise one who 
could tell him that his bad throat, which so seriously 

C 
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hampered his daily work, was the direct result of 
his faulty breathing. When this was pointed out 
and a course of exercises had been followed, the 
trouble disappeared, and did not return. 

In this connection. Dr. Wolfenden, in the Preface 
to his translation of Dr. Joal's work, has the following 
statement : " There would be fewer broken voices 
and injured careers, fewer patients for the laryngo- 
logist, if these principles were laid to heart by the 
singer and even by the public speaker, for there is 
no manner of doubt that an inco/rect method of 
breathing has more to do with vocal failures and 
the production and aggravation of throat troubles 
in the singer than any mere local conditions." * 

The following is an account of one of several 
cases of throat trouble that have come under the 
writer's notice. A pupil in his first lesson complained 
that his throat had been feeling continually sore 
for some months, and he feared he would have to 
see a specialist regarding it. It had at once been 
observed that he was talking altogether wrongly : 
' in the throat,' the ordinary listener would say. 
In answer to questions it appeared that he had 
formed the habit of both speaking and resting with 
a certain amount of constriction about the throat. 
He had been using the chest and nasal resonance 
cavities in an absurdly limited degree, and did not 
know what it was to speak with a normally free, 
open throat and with proper breath control. 

He was carefully guided, and at the end of the 

* Translator's Preface to the work On BespircUion in Singing, 
by Dr. Joal (of Mount Dor6). Translated and edited by R. Norris 
Wolfenden, M.D., Cantab., late Senior Physician to the Hospital 
for Diseases of the Throat (1895). 
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first lesson confessed that he felt relief, and that 
for the time being at least and after so short a while 
the trouble had disappeared. He was advised to 
take exercise, to keep himself in good physical 
condition, and to bathe the throat with some half- 
dozen dashes of cold water, an excellent strengthener, 
every morning. He was conscientious in his study, 
and at the end of five lessons was making a free, 
normal use of his voice in the way Nature had 
always intended he should use it. His throat 
trouble had completely disappeared. 

If a student has difficulty while using the voice 
in keeping down the root of the tongue so as to 
allow of a perfectly open throat, he may gain some 
help from thinking of the position of the tongue 
in the earliest stages of a yawn ; but this thought 
must be used in conjunction with properly inflated 
lungs and controlled breathing, or it will be of little 
value. Where the breathing is correct, however, 
and no constriction is put upon the throat, the 
latter will naturally fall open of itself. 

2. BkEATHING 

Without well-controlled breathing good voice- 
production is impossible. It is hoped that the 
following explanation will make clear to the student 
what parts of the body are used in breathing and 
how they are used. 

Puring inspiration, outer air passes into the 
nasal cavities or the mouth, through the trachea 
and the bronchi and into the lungs. This passage 
of air takes place as the result of muscular action : 
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that of a contraction of the muscles of the walls of 
the thorax. The two chief sets of these muscles 




*FiG. 3.— chest with portions of eilis removed to show main 
ramifications of bronchi in right limg ; left side shows inter- 
costal muscles, and part of Imig is removed to show diaphragm. 

L. Larynx. T. Trachea. CL. Clavicle. E.I.M. External 
intercostal muscles. I.I.M. Internal intercostal muscles. BB. 
Bronchus. L.T. Lung tissue. A. Upper surface of front portion 
of diaphragm. B. Under surface of back portion of diaphragm — 
thick muscular part. C. End of breast bone. D. Rib cartilages. 
E. Body of breast bone with portion cut away. 

.are those of the diaphragm and those between or 
covering the ribs. When the former contract, the 

* From a drawing by my friend J. B. Leather, Esq., B. A., M.R.C.S. 
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diaphragm is lowered, its curvature upwardsbecoming 
less and the cavity of the thorax thus increased 
from top to bottom. When the intercostal muscles 
contract, the ribs, which are hinged to the backbone, 
and less so to the movable sternum, are drawn 
upwards and carried outwards in all directions ; 
for the highest pair is attached to the fixed collar- 
bone, but all the ribs are free to move on their hinges. 
Thus the thoracic cavity is enlarged outwards in 
all directions. But because in the cavities between 
the outer surfaces of the lungs and the walls of the. 
thorax there is no air-space whatsoever, nor any 
possibility of the admission of air to them so long 
as the walls remain intact and the pleural membranes 
unpunctured, the lungs must perforce follow the 
enlargement of the thoracic cavity by a kind of 
sucker action resulting from Nature's abhorrence 
of a vacuum. If the walls are punctured so as to 
admit air into the pleural cavities, breathing becomes 
impossible. So soon as the lungs expand, following 
the movement of the thoracic walls, there is at once 
established an inequality of pressure between the 
air inside the lungs and that outside, and conse- 
quently air passes from the region of the heavier 
pressure without to the space , of lesser pressure 
within, the lungs. Thus we inspire. 

When the muscles of the thoracic walls relax, the 
conditions established are somewhat similar to those 
existing when the air in a blown-up indiarubber 
bladder is liberated through a somewhat narrow 
neck. The density of the air within, owing to the 
pressure of the collapsing elastic walls, is greater 
than that of the outer atmosphere, and so there is 
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a movement from within to the enter, rarer air, in 
order to establish an equality of pressure. Thus 
we expire. The collapse of the lungs during expira- 
tion may be made much longer in duration by 
voluntary muscular control. The training of this 
control so that it is able to answer all demands on 
the breath for the purpose of the emission of the 
voice is one of the most important of the essential 
elements of voice-production. 

Whether the diaphragmatic and lower inter- 
costal muscles or the higher intercostal muscles 
should play the almost sole voluntary part in breath- 
ing for purposes of voice-production is a matter 
on which there has been considerable division of 
opinion. It is the present writer's view that in 
neither extreme lies the best course. He has been 
led to this conclusion chiefly through the following 
observations. 

He has a tenor voice, and for three or four years 
after receiving his first instruction found that he 
could never sing notes in the region of top G or A 
with any real freedom or comfort. During the 
whole of this time he had followed in breathing 
the advice to concentrate all attention on the 
diaphragmatic and lower intercostal muscles. But 
one day a friend, who promised to play the accom- 
paniment, asked that an aria from an Italian Opera 
in which occurred ' top C ' followed immediately 
by A should be prepared for a forthcoming concert. 
After the first practice together the accompanist 
remarked, " Your C was much better than the A." 
Until that occasion the singer had never attempted 
in a song a note higher than Bt>. The friend's 
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statement, on the sound judgment of which he could 
rely, naturally caused much serious reflection. He 
had endeavoured in singing the C to keep the tone 
well forward and the nasal cavities well open, 
having long been convinced that only so could there 
be preserved that consistency of quality and tone- 
colour which should mark the best and most naturally 
developed human singing voice. Experiment and 
observation showed that in endeavouring to realise 
on the C the forward resonant note he had mentally 
anticipated, he had exerted far more control from 
the higher intercostal muscles than he was in the 
habit of consciously doing, but in returning to the 
A he had fallen back into his habitual method 
of lower thoracic control. It proved on further 
examination that on the occasions when he had 
in the past sung notes like G and A with comfort 
and good tone-colour, conditions had in fact pre- 
vailed which were similar to those in operation 
when this particular C was sung. Furthermore, it 
appeared that throughout his range he had been in 
the habit of using the higher control to a far greater 
extent than had been apparent to him, and of 
expanding the higher parts of the lungs considerably 
more than the orthodox lower control would allow. 
In his earlier lessons and practice, the notes below 
G had ceased to cause serious trouble after a few 
months, for with them he had been able more readily 
to realise the free and resonant note his ideal more 
fully indicated. But with G and the notes above 
it he had much less confidence, for they had to be 
added by slow degrees to the series which gave a 
certain amount of satisfaction to instructors from 
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the first. In consequence of this he formed the 
habit, when singing these higher notes, of resorting 
with far greater conscious effort to the diaphragmatic 
control he had been led to understand would serve 
best, but which had in fact been a hindrance to good 
singing. 

It will not be wondered at, therefore, in view of 
such unmistakable evidence, that the conclusion 
was accepted that the higher thoracic muscles must 
play a considerable part in controlling the breath 
for purposes of voice-production. Nor is this in 
any way contrary to what might be expected, for 
it involves a more general and natural inflation 
of the lungs than is the case in purely ' diaphrag- 
matic ' breathing. It would indeed be strange if, 
in the education of the human voice which appeals 
to one instinctively as a normal development of a 
natural gift to its highest powers, Nature should 
demand so abnormal a condition of things as that 
the lower parts of the lungs should be fully inflated 
while the higher are but partially so. 

In speaking and reading in public also it will be 
' most serviceable in every way to adopt the general 
breathing here advocated rather than that usually 
termed ' diaphragmatic,' for with the expansion 
of the higher thoracic cavity the speaking voice 
gains greatly in resonance, and therefore in richness 
of quality and carrying power. 

It very frequently happens that those beginning 
to study the art of voice-production are quite 
incapable of exercising any but the smallest control 
over their breathing. More particularly are they 
unable to command the diaphragmatic and lower 
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intercostal muscles. It is necessary, therefore, that 
beginners should take great care to train these 
muscles, and for this painstaking practice is necessary. 
And before proceeding further it is perhaps well 
to note that in breathing practice it is best to inspire 
through the nose ; although during actual voice- 
production, as in various other forms of j)hysical 
exercise, it is often necessary to breathe in through 
the mouth, or the air cannot be inspired sufficiently 
quickly. When, however, inspiration through the 
nose can be noiseless and rapid, it should be resorted 
to, for in passing through the nasal cavities the air 
is both purified from dust and other non-gaseous 
matter and is also warmed so that it causes less 
shock and distress to the membranes of the throat, 
pharynx, trachea, and lungs. Even when breathing 
takes place through the mouth it is neither necessary 
nor desirable to close the nostrils ; but, on the con- 
trary, they should be used as much as possible, and 
all the air that conveniently can should be allowed to 
pass through them. Air will thus be passing through 
both the nostrils and the mouth. Moreover, both 
streams of air should be consciously directed upwards, 
for that is what Nature intends should happen to 
the air before its passage downwards into the lungs. 
The air thus receives the maximum of preparation 
and warmth before reaching the lungs. After 
careful observation the writer is of the opinion that 
much catarrh and other nasal and throat affection 
is caused by failure to direct the air into these 
higher pharyngeal and nasal cavities. He has had 
pupils who have, sometimes from slowly formed 
habit and sometimes from nervous tension, partially 
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closed these cavities, but when encouraged to open 
them their catarrh troubles have disappeared. 
One instance may be recorded in the hope that any 
having such difi&culties may profit by the citing of it. 
A pupil in his first lesson complained that he 
could not breathe freely through the nostrils, and 
that often, as on that occasion, he was unable to do 
so at all. He was requested to stand quite normally 
at ease and inspire gently through the nose, directing 
the current of air upwards as though desiring it to 
come out at the top of his head. He began with 
the thought that no air would be inspired, but with 
an exclamation of surprise he declared that he 
could breathe in that manner. In a few weeks' 
time breathing through the nostrils became his 
normal habit.* Of course care should be taken 
in such cases to inspire normally and without 
violence ; nor can these methods be expected to be 
effective in cases where malformation of the nostrils 
definitely restricts freedom of inspiration. It perhaps 
need hardly be said that both inspiration and expir- 
ation should be entirely free from wheeze, or the 
slightest noise of any kind indicating the current 
of the air.f 

* The following is an extract from the report of Dr. Buchanan, 
school medical officer for the Borough of Lancaster, published 
in May, 1916. It affords interesting evidence of the fact that 
mouth-breathing is often unnecessarily tolerated in children ; 
" Amongst over 1,100 school children whom I have examined this 
year, and of whom at least 150 were habitual mouth-breathers, 
I have only found one who could not breathe comfortably 
through the nose. Observant teachers will have noticed that 
the mouth-breathers are below the average mental and physical 
standards of the school. . . ." 

f The Board of Education Circulars 873 and 832 on the 
Teaching of Singing in Elementary and Secondary Schools 
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Throughout the study of this subject it is well to 
take sensation as one's guide. When in a state 
of rest, as when sitting quite peacefully in an arm- 
chair, it will be observed that there is with each 
inspiration of the breath a gradual expansion of 
the body in the region of the diaphragm, lower 
ribs, and the abdomen. This action may be easily 
seen in a sleeping child. The scientific explanation 
of it has already been given (p. 35). The student 
must exaggerate this procedure in his endeavour to 
train his breathing for purposes of voice-production. 
He will soon become familiar with the sensation 
arising from the effort made, and will be able readily 
to repeat the action and to enlarge it. He will thus 
acquire facility in deep inspiration. 

When the conscious use of the lower lungs and 
thorax during inspiration has become familiar, 
attention may be directed to the combination of 
this with the voluntary use of the higher thoracic 
muscles. But it is essential that first of all ability 
to expand the lower part of the lungs should be 
thoroughly acquired, for it is nearly always the case 

respectively, recommend that " in the singing lesson the class 
should exhale on the sound sh or ss or count quietly on a mono- 
tone. . . ." Such a procedure, however soft the soxmd, not 
only offends the ear and mental approach to the singing by 
producing an unmusical sh or hissing sound — bad preliminaries 
to the lesson — but encourages breath-control by the pressing 
of the tongue against the roof of the mouth, or by the lips and 
tongue in mental association with the formation of words, rather 
than by the intercostal and diaphragmatic muscles which must 
act alone and without any subsidiary helps during good singing. 
Breathing practice in its earlier stages or at the beginning of a 
lesson is always best when unaccompanied by any sound. As 
soon as counting on a monotone or such device is introduced 
the lesson has proceeded to the stage combining breathing and 
sound production. 
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that one who has not previously given attention 
to it is utterly incapable of so breathing. In the 
style of breathing developed by ordinary athletic 
exercises and playing of games the higher thoracic 
muscles generally play the chief part, and conse- 
quently there is the greatest tendency to resort to 
their use when beginning the new form of physical 
exercise provided by voice-production.* It not 
infrequently happens that even one who is in good 
athletic training will feel a decided stiffness of the 
muscles in the region of the lower part of the thorax 
on the day following his first practice in breathing 
on the lines indicated above. The reason for this 
is that during breathing practice he has been 
exercising a definite voluntary control over muscles 
he had never before with any continuity commanded 
to respond to such a strain. 

In carrying the thought from the lower to the 
higher region of the thorax with a view to combining 
the action of the two, it is best first to inspire as 
directed above, by filling the lower parts of the 
lungs, and then, continuing the same inspiration, 
to transfer the thought to the filling of the higher 
parts. It will be found that there appears a slight 
contraction rather than expansion in the region 
of the diaphragm, but that air continues to pass 
into the lungs and that the higher walls of the thorax 
expand. 

• Not every form of athletics encourages undue prominence 
to the higher breathing. Of the writer's pupils, the one who 
from previous training brought the best breath-control to bear 
vipon his study was an Oxford Three-Mile ' Blue.' To attain 
the success he had enjoyed in long-distance running it had been 
necessary to train the breathing almost to perfection. 
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The separation of the lower from the higher 
inspiration has been made in the above treatment, 
because it is almost impossible for a beginner to 
combine the two in the most effective proportions, 
and it will generally be found that most attention 
has to be directed towards the lower part of the 
thorax. Moreover, it is necessary that the student 
should know exactly what parts of his thorax he is 
using at any given time during breathing, and that 
he should be familiar with the use he can make of 
them. If he is in the end to produce his voice well, 
he must during the process be complete master of 
his thorax, and not, as is the case with the vocally 
uneducated, allow it to be master of him. If the 
above directions are carefully followed, the voluntary 
action of the thorax as a whole during a full inspira- 
tion will be made quite clear. It is not helpful to 
overcrowd the lungs, but inspiration should continue 
until there is a feeling of fullness combined with 
comfort. On no accouni should the shoulders be 
raised during inspiration, for this weakens the power 
of control by the muscles, on which the attention 
should be centred. 

After a. time, when these principles have become 
perfectly clear, inspiration will become much more 
rapid, and the filling of the lower and upper parts 
of the lungs will be inseparable, taking place simul- 
taneously ; but care must be taken that both 
contribute their proper share during any inspiration. 
It will be found that during such a rapid inspiration 
the sensation of the expansion of the chest is some- 
what similar to that experienced during the inspira- 
tion marking the earlier stage of a deep yawn, 
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although, of course, the general mental outlook is 
entirely difEerent ! 

Important as is correct inspiration, it is valueless, 
even though perfect, unless the inspired air is under 
thorough control during expiration. To obtain 
this control, careful and systematic practice is 
necessary. It is possible to follow many and varying 
directions during such exercises, but the object to 
be attained is really a very simple one, and the 
means of obtaining it need not be intricate. The 
succeeding directions, if carefully followed, will be 
quite sufficient. 

At the end of a complete inspiration the student 
should concentrate his attention on an effort to 
breathe out very slowly and evenly through the 
mouth, The lips should be rounded but loose, as 
in the act of saying ' O,' and the throat and all 
the other resonance cavities should be perfectly open. 
It may be useful in this matter, to imagine that the 
breath is being directed towards a candle-fiame from 
a distance of about six inches, while an endeavour 
is made not to allow the flame to flicker from the 
current of the breath. It will be observed that when 
the inspiratipn has ceased, and before the expiration 
begins, the muscles of all the thoracic walls seem 
to give a slight grip as though taking command 
of the situation. To enable the command thus 
assumed to be regular and even throughout the period 
of expiration is the object of practice. It will very 
likely be found that the earlier attempts are very 
jerky and the control so feeble that the walls of the 
thorax will fall almost as heedlessly as those of a 
rent balloon, but an improvement will soon begin. 
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if practice is only of a regular and well-directed 
nature. Five minutes each morning of such practice 
is a great help and also of considerable value to 
health. Care should of course be taken that the 
air breathed is pure. It is instructive to observe 
how long an expiration lasts by noticing the second 
hand of a watch at the beginning and at the end erf 
the process. Most likely it will be found that at 
first the duration is only some ten seconds, but by 
degrees this will increase to perhaps forty or more. 
The greatest care must be taken to see that there is 
no jerking, but that the fall of the thoracic walls 
is regular and even to the end, although expiration 
should not be continued to the point of exhaustion, 
but so long as is comfortable. 

This exercise of inspiration and expiration may 
be summarised as follows : Breathe in moderately 
quickly through the nostrils so that the lungs, low 
and high, are comfortably filled. Then breathe 
out through the rounded lips, taking care that no 
control is exercised by the lips, tongue, pharynx, 
or throat, but only by the thoracic muscles. Make 
the expiration longer with each attempt and the 
control more even until a sufficiently good standard 
has been reached. This must be maintained or 
improved. 

The above simple exercise provides sufficient 
training in breathing for all the demands that can 
be made on the voice in ordinary public speaking 
and singing. The reason for this practice in 
breathing is that a careful study of the subject 
separately allows a correct inspiration and emission 
of the breath to be applied to the act of producing 
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the voice. The exercise already given will develop 
these necessary powers. Its great advantage is 
that it is simple, and with a little modification of the 
shape of the mouth can be resorted to under almost 
any circumstances where silent breathing is a normal 
condition. It can be used during a walk in the street 
or the country, or through moments of standing 
or walking in the midst of ordinary duties, or even 
when sitting in an upright position. 'The greatest 
strain will be felt from the exercise when it is per- 
formed during walking ; just as singing or playing 
a wind instrument is a greater tax when the performer 
is on the march. Any one suffering from a weak 
heart, or who has been medically advised not to 
take strenuous exercise, will naturally avoid such as 
this ; but those not so restricted need have no fear 
of any other result than much-improved health. 

Further development of breath-control is best 
acquired during actual use of the voice, wherein 
the powers sought in breathing exercises are taught 
to answer the special demand made upon them by 
speech and song. It is, however, always advisable 
before singing or speaking, whether in public or for 
purposes of practice, to practise breathing for two 
or three minutes in the manner mentioned above. 

It would appear that at the present time the 
majority of singers do not train the power to control 
the breath to so high a degree of perfection as was 
the custom among singers two centuries ago. There 
can be little desire on the part of any one to return 
to the cult purely of the technique of the voice which 
characterised that period, or to its exhibitions of 
vocal gymnastics. Because of the engrossing public 
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demand for them, they seem to have taken up almost 
the entire efforts of the singers of that time. It is, 
however, doubtful whether we do not lose much 
by not paying more serious attention to-day to the 
relative value of the things they considered essential, 
even if only to allow us effectively to render the 
solos of that period we still think worth singing and 
hearing. It is obvious that Handel never intended 
the runs for the voice such as he wrote in The 
Messiah, to be broken, nor did he write at that time 
hoping for the impossible ; but it is usual now for 
even the best singers to break these runs, and in 
books where directions are given for the rendering 
of the solos there will sometimes be found as many 
as two breaks marked in the course of a single run. 
It is not necessary, nor need it be desirable, to break 
runs of such length, for even ordinary singers, by 
careful training on the lines above indicated, can 
acquire such breath-control as will allow of the 
singing of these and even longer series with perfect 
fluency and without the least physical discomfort. 

3. The Resonance Cavities 

It is necessary that the sound vibrations origin- 
ating at the vocal cords should have free access to 
the thoracic, mouth, and nasal resonance cavities ; 
and it cannot be too strongly urged that the 
throat itself must be open and unconstricted. All 
the resonance cavities are clearly indicated in the 
illustrations on pp. 36, 50. Their proper use is, of the 
essentials of good voice-production, perhaps the least 
understood by the average student, and the study 
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of them is the most precarious and elusive part of 
the whole field. Yet on their correct use depends 
ultimately all that gives to the voice beauty, rich- 
ness, delicacy, and all that is understood by tone- 
colour. On the other hand, speaking and reading 




FiQ. 4. — ^Resonance cavities of upper air passages. 

1, 2, 3, Superior, middle, and inferior nasal cavities respec- 
tively. 4. Nasal duct. 5. Eustachian tube. 6. Hard palate. 
7. Soft palate. 8. Epiglottis. 9. CEsophagus. 10. Trachea.. 
11. Cricoid cartilage. 12. Thjrroid cartilage. 13. Mouth. 

' in the throat,' ' down the nose,' ' with a drawl,' ' in 
a squeaky voice,' with an unnecessarily deep and 
ponderous tone, or with any other such peculiarity, 
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is nearly always the result of faulty use of the 
resonance cavities. 

Again here, the object of the student should be 
to develop the use of that which is most natural 
and normal. To this end he must constantly 
observe the quality of the tone he is producing. 
He must take care that it truly approaches the ideal 
quality of tone he would attain : that of a perfectly 
controlled, rich, free, beautiful voice, capable of 
expressing in the truest proportions all that his 
inmost self desires should have expression. ^=Ji^ 

Use of the Resonance Cavities in Speaking 
and Reading. — The conscientious student who 
has assimilated the main teaching of this book 
' regarding voice-prdduction and interpretation should 
be able to guide himself in the development of 
the use of his resonance cavitieg,. f or purposes of 
speaking and reading. But even in spite of much 
care he may develop something very artificial and 
unnatural. 

Often it is a great help to get a candid friend to 
listen to reading, that he may be questioned re- 
garding points of -resonance or on any other matters 
concerning which the student doubts whether he 
is approaching a pure standard. The criticism of 
such a friend is often invaluable ; but a word of 
warning is necessary. It is quite easy to secure 
some one in this capacity who will endeavour to 
impose his or her own preconceived opinions of 
what ought to be upon the reader to his great harm. 
One who has had experience in public reading or 
speaking is, as a rule, particularly to be avoided, 
unless, of cotirse, he is a reliable teacher, or one 
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whose lack of mannerisms and love of the normallj' 
proportioned can be relied upon. It is perhaps 
safest to seek in this capacity the services of someone 
of the age of ■ about eighteen or twenty. Those who 
are observant at this age usually have an unbiassed 
frankness that is of great value to those who desire 
and can obtain their criticism. In such a procedure, 
however, it should be remembered that the reader 
must have his ideal carefully thought out before- 
hand, and must not rely on the listener for direction 
and instruction which he is incapable of giving, but 
only for plain unbiassed answers to questions on 
points where assurance or criticism is necessary. 
Nor is it wise to rely upon one listener for too long, 
for it is possible that his ear may become so used to 
the mistakes and peculiarities of the one to whom he 
listens as to render him incapable of arriving at 
any verdict that is of value. 

Here it may be remarked that, in reading as in 
singing, it is impossible to use the resonance cavities 
at their best unless the breathing is under good 
control. The very fact that the lungs and the 
thoracic walls are used as already indicated in the 
section on breathing will in itself ensure much- 
excellent resonance. If, added to this, the other 
cavities are open and their use is normally developed, 
the reader will be amazed both at the purity of the 
tone of his voice and also at the ease and comfort 
with which he uses it. He will further be rewarded 
by being told that the carrying power of his voice 
is exceedingly good.* 

* For further rentark? on reading, see Chapter III. 
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Use of the Resonance Cavities in Singing. — 

There is scarcely anything more deceptive in the 
world than the resonance quality, and all that it 
connotes, in the beginner's own singing voice. 
Singing practice should be commenced on the pure 
vowel sounds, and ' aa ' (ai%) usually first of them, for 
it helps most towards the attainment of the desired 
open, unimpeded tone. If the singer is most carefully 
observant, as he must be to progress, he will doubtless 
find that in the course of monotoning the vowel 
' aa ' on G or E he will experience in a single attempt 
two or three variations of sensation indicating a 
change in the formation of the thorax, throat, 
mouth, and nose, with a corresponding eiiect on the 
sound of his voice. He uses, it is said, different 
' styles ' of production. If he makes several attempts 
to sing the vowel he will most likely use as many 
different styles. In both cases he is simply varying 
the use he is making of his resonance cavities. 
This does not, of course, mean that one consistent 
kind of tone must necessarily be good ; it may be 
uniformly bad. If it is full of variations the singer 
will know that only one of them can be the best, 
but it may be exceedingly hard for him to decide 
which it is. If his ' style ' does not vary, he will be 
in uncertainty as to whether that one particular 
tone is, in every way, the best of which his voice 
is capable. Quite frequently it happens that a 
student thinks he is singing a vowel with the con- 
sistent sweetness of the song of a bird, when all the 
time he is but wrapping up an impoverished tone 
in his throat or directing it right back against the 
wall of the pharynx, while cutting off the whole of 
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the use of the nasal and much that should be utilised 
of the thoracic resonance cavities. 

From these considerations, therefore, it is indis- 
pensable that the services of a listener, such as was 
suggested in connection with speaking voice-pro- 
duction, should be procured for the earlier stages of 
the first singing practices, until the singer becomes 
quite sure of his own groimd. The writer in his 
early serious attempts in the art, at the age of 
twenty, in addition to other friendly criticism, had 
the valuable co-operation of his mother in this 
direction. Although unable to sing she was an 
excellent listener, and her common-sense judgment 
of what was open, natural tone has laid him under 
the greatest debt of gratitude. 

Great difficulty is often experienced in realising 
the correct use of the pharyngeal and nasal reson- 
ance cavities, both in speaking and in singing. As 
remarked above, if they are properly used in singing 
there should be little difficulty with them in speaking. 
In both, however, the difficulty usually is in ability 
to direct the tone at all into the nose. In singing 
a note, the pharynx should be well open, and the 
tone directed well forward, into the perfectly open 
nose. A very slight but by no means unpleasant 
sensation of vibration will be felt in the nose. As 
a pupil who had recently discovered the use of his 
nasal resonance cavities once remarked during a 
lesson, " The conscious direction of the tone is as 
though one were aiming it at a mark." A further 
examination, which was at once pursued, showed 
that the spot aimed at was situated in the region of 
the junction of the cartilage with the bony bridge 
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of the nose. It must be understood that this 
direction of the tone towards the spot mentioned 
is in a great measure but an empirical help and must 
in no way interfere with the free use of the other 
cavities. The mouth must be well open, and the 
chest, throat, and pharyngeal cavities must have 
their free normal use. The component sound will 
then issue forth in all its natural beauty, but the 
tone will not be impoverished through having been 
robbed of the contribution of some of the resonance 
cavities. 

Another great value of this conscious direction 
of the tone towards the bridge of the nose is that 
it provides a safeguard against one of the greatest 
errors the beginner can commit, that of throwing 
the tone back instead of keeping it well forward. 
This is a most important point and one to be 
observed throughout the range of the voice. Even 
the very highest notes of the singer's range must 
be directed well forward. Failing this there will 
occur thosef ugly breaks in the homogeneity of the 
voice so often noticeable in the singing where 
misdirected instruction has dissected the range 
of the voice into various parts such as ' chest,' 
'medium,' and 'head,' or perhaps several more, 
with a different method of producing each. In such 
cases, the bridging together of the various sections 
becomes the bane of the singer's life, and the listener 
calmly decides that the best part of the voice he is 
hearing is the lower, middle, or upper 'register,' 
as the case may be. The writer is far from holding 
that such divisions of the voice cannot be made, but 
he is convinced that attention to them by the student 
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is but misdirected energy which may lead to very 
great practical difficulties and will most likely end 
in the defeat of his purpose to develop the best 
natural voice of which he is capable, for he will 
be in the greatest danger of imposing on the sound- 
waves a voluntary restriction whereby free access 
to the various coniributory resonance cavities is 
denied ; and Nature demands that this access 
should be unimpeded if the answer to the initial 
volition that a sound of a particular pitch and of 
the quality consistent with that of the best of the 
other notes of the voice is to be fully given. The 
restriction referred to is in operation when the 
voice is ' thrown back ' or when a muffled or 
resonance-lacking tone is observed. 

Sometimes a singer or reader will apparently 
be using too much nasal resonance : it will be said 
that he is singing or speaking ' in the nose.' What 
is really happening is that he is exaggerating the 
use of the nasal resonance cavities and restricting 
that of the others. No listener should have it forced 
upon his notice how great a part the nasal or any 
other of the cavities is playing in the production 
of any note of the singer's voice ; all that he should 
hear is the voice as a complete and perfectly pro- 
portioned whole. 

Frequently a student thinks that his nasal 
cavities are contributing their proper share of 
resonance when all the while the soft palate is 
effectually closing them altogether. The prefixing 
of the consonantal sound n to the singing of the vowel 
sound aa will be found to be of great assistance in 
testing whether. this is so or not,. and as an aid to 
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ensuring nasal resonance. But the n should be used 
very observantly only two or three times, for it is 
the open aa that the beginner desires, and the help 
should never be regarded as anything but a purely 
temporary one.* Sometimes in changing to the 
open aa sound a student will very rapidly close his 
nose again. To avoid this the most careful obser- 
vation must be made that there is no physical 
change whatsoever in the region of the nose and soft 
palate during the transition from the n to the open 
aa sound. 

4. The Combined Use of Nature's Provision 

When the above ideas regarding breathing and 
the use of the resonance cavities have been assimi- 
lated, they may be applied in regular daily practice. 
Whether the object desired is to sing or to read, it 
should be borne in mind that fifteen minutes' 
practice each day is better than an hour every three 
days. Where the matter is taken seriously, and 
progress is earnestly desired, the student will not 
be content with less than an hour's daily practice. 
The afternoon or evening will doubtless be the best 
time for voice practice, which will provide a most 
interesting subject of study and a complete recrea- 
tion. Occasionally, before the art has been grasped, 
a feeling of discomfort in the throat or thorax may 

* The reader may imagine the disastrous effect of the habitual 
use of such a help as here indicated. The writer has heard a 
clergyman who had doubtless been told in practice to seek the 
assistance of this device, actually prefix n to the versicles in 
Morning Prayer commencing with a vowel, and he has been 
informed of similar cases. The effect on the two opening ver- 
sicles sung by the Minister may be left to the imagination ! 
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be experienced at the commencement of practice, 
and the student will think, " Oh ! I can't sing 
to-day ! " The cause may be physical tiredness, or 
lassitude owing to previous sedentary occupation. 
Practice should be discontinued for the time being 
if the feeling does not soon disappear, and resumed 
after a short period of complete relaxation and rest, 
or after some form of exercise such as a half -hour's 
walk. 

Practice should be entered upon gently, and much 
of its value will depend upon forethought and mental 
approach. A very great deal of help can be obtained 
in this way, and as conscientious daily practice 
proceeds the student will be surprised at the great 
debt he owes to what is generally termed unconscious 
cerebration. One day he will be disappointed with 
his efforts and will be thrown back upon guiding 
principles that may have been neglected, to find 
next day that his voice appears to be greatly im- 
proved ; or he may practise very happily one day 
and proceed to conquer what has previously been 
a difficulty, and on resuming practice the following 
day the difficulty will have vanished. Such experi- 
ences are among the joys and add to the discipline 
of the traveller along the road to good vocal 
expression. 

To begin with, a single long vowel should be 
chosen and sung on a monotone at a pitch varying 
from E to G. The latter pitch is frequently most 
serviceable to a soprano or tenor, and the former to 
an alto or bass. The vowel most generally useful 
as a starting-point is aa (as in father). The actual 
sound produced in singing a good aa is not the 
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somewhat thin aa of ordinary spoken utterance, 
but something between that and the sound aw. 
It should be a rich, mellow, open note directed 
well forward, as mentioned in the section dealing 
with nasal resonance. But experience has shown 
that in a few cases the vowel oo (as in pool) best 
brings about that conjunction of those vocal elements 
with which the student should now be familiar in 
thought and which provide a foundation on which 
he can proceed to build. The choice between aa 
and 00 will need the greatest care, and that vowel 
should be chosen which gives the greater richness 
and beauty of tone-colour combined with perfect 
freedom of the throat. As a rule aa is the safer, 
because there is a tendency for the beginner to 
squeeze the throat and pharynx when singing oo ; 
but sometimes the writer has had pupils -w^hose aa 
is so ugly and uncontrolled, or so badly ' placed,' 
that it has proved most difficult to try to build 
thereon, whereas oo has provided a very good open 
commencing note. 

I/Ct us now consider the actual singing of the note. 
We will take it that aa is the foundation vowel 
used. Inspire evenly through the nostrils, com- 
fortably filling the lungs as already indicated in 
the section on breathing. Open the throat, mouth, 
and nostrils well, taking care that the back of the 
tongue is down as in the initial stages of a yawn, 
and that the lips are well open and loosely rounded. 
The greatest care should be taken to guard against 
any rigidity of the muscles of the lower jaw, as such 
a condition of things is certain to lead to a hard, 
unsympathetic tone, or to even worse evils. The 
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expression of the face should be pleasant, for this 
greatly helps the production of a pleasant sound. 
A glance at a mirror will help to put all these facial 
matters right. Then the note should be sung, 
care being taken that the current of breath is just 
so much as is required for the singing and no more. 
Any wheeze, or sense of a rush of air through the 
throat, should at once pull the singer up and command 
increased'attention to the mastery of breath-control. 
In fact, when the note is being sung there should 
be a consciousness that sound only, and no breath 
at all, issues from the mouth. The initial stages of 
the sound, the ' attack ' as it is called, should allow 
of clean, pure tone from the very first, but without 
the slightest emphasis. The note should be sus- 
tained to a gradually increasing, convenient length, 
but never to the point of exhaustion, and not the 
least physical change in throat or resonance cavities 
should be made, so that the same tone-colour may 
prevail throughout its duration. If breath-control 
gives out or the note becomes ' woolly,' a fresh start 
should be made. The resulting sound will be free, 
rich, resonant ; and consistent, systematic practice 
will gradually lead to the development of its full 
beauty and usefulness. 

The vowel aa should be studied alone for a week 
or even longer, and then the other long vowels 
should be similarly practised. It is best to take them 
in the following sequence : — 

aa (as in father), er (as in earth), e (as in ieeV) ; 

aw (as in awful), e (as in feel), oo (as in cool) ; 

er, 00, and aa (as given above). 

When er is first attempted, it should be sung 
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immediately after aa and quite continu,ously with 
it ; that is, no break should be made in the flow of 
the tone, and the greatest care should be taken that 
in passing from one vowel to the next, the very least 
physical change possible takes place in the mouth, 
pharynx, throat, and other resonance cavities. Particu- 
larly when passing to the vowel e there will be a 
tendency to tighten the throat, to press the tongue 
against the hard palate, and to squeeze the sound 
out through the teeth. This must be strongly 
resisted and wrestled with until open, free conditions 
prevail similar to those operating when aa is sung. 
In like manner, the other vowels may be studied, 
taking aa as the starting-point ; and the above 
series may be considered also from right to left, 
and downwards and upwards, Each vowel should 
then be studied individually without the aid of aa. 
During these practices the service of a listener who 
can be asked to name the vowel or questioned on 
other points is invaluable. 

When the singing of these vowels on a monotone 
has been mastered the student may proceed to apply 
them to descending series of three and more notes, 
and later to other series such as occur in the usual 
voice exercises or in songs of recognised artistic 
merit. Simultaneously with the later study of the 
long vowels may proceed the study of the short 
vowels and diphthongs, for it is essential that each 
vowel sound of the language should be most care- 
fully studied if singing is to be good.* 

* For unaccountable reasons the only vowels mentioned 
on some of the Singing Charts published for use in our 
Elementary Schools are oo, o, aa, as though the language 
contained no other. 
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The short vowels are — 

a (as in that), e (as in let), i (as in U't) ; 

(as in not), u (as in \>ut), oo (as in foot).* 
Each of these should be well sustained, as the long 
vowels have been, and aa may be, used as before 
to afford preliminary help. Beginners frequently 
find it difficult to sustain these short vowels, but 
the difficulty soon disappears with practice, f When 
they have been mastered on a monotone, they 
may be applied to series of notes as in the case of 
the long vowels. 

The diphthongs are — 

i (as in h'ght), oi (as in toil), 

ow (as in \low), a (as in m^fy), o (as in low), 
and they must also be very carefully studied in a 
similar manner, as well as the combinations of the 
vowel sounds with^y and w as injyard or were. J 

Those who have to contend with a native dialect 
will find it particularly difficult to acquire that 
purity of vocalisation which cultured singing 
demands. In such cases a certain amount of special 
direction is necessary. It need hardly be said that 
failure to receive it accounts for many of the dis- 
appointments at Musical Competitions and the 
adjudicators' sometimes scathing remarks on faulty 
vocalisation. 

* The student of Pitman's Shorthand will reoognise that this 
is the list therein given. 

•f On a pupil being asked to sing for the first time the versicle, 
" O Lord, open thou our lips," the last short vowel is frequently 
given the quantity it would have if the words were spoken, which 
is absurd in singing. 

% The student of Pitman's Shorthand will remember that. in 
this connection yaa, ya, ye, yaw, yo, yoo i waa, wa, we, waw, wo, 
woo, are given. 
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To purity of vocalisation it is necessary to add 
clear articulation. In other words, the careful 
management of the lips, tongue, and pharynx in 
the pronunciation of the consonants ; and the beauty 
and clearness of the individual consonantal sounds 
themselves must be thoughtfully studied. They 
will best be considered as they occur in the words 
and phrases of simple songs, which should be 
practised at this point. Further help on this point 
may be found in reading the section on articulation 
in the succeeding chapter.* 

Practice should from this point follow a normal 
course of progression. But it will not be so if first 
principles are neglected. Ten minutes or more of 
pure vocalisation should occupy the first period of 
every practice, and if the student becomes conscious 
of the fact that he is not advancing he should devote 
the whole of a practice or several practices to the 
vowels. He must also keep clearly before him the 
standard of voice-production to which he would 
attain, and he must be on the look-out for ideas 
which further exalt that standard. He must be 
critical of others and of himself. The most difficult 
pupils of all are those who will persist in preserving 
an old attitude adopted before real . education in 
the subject began, on the ground, perchance, that 
they have ' done a little ' singing, reading, or public 
speaking. The writer has had several pupils of 
this kind, of whom the following is an example. 
Somehow he seemed incapable of breaking free 
from his own preconceived ideas of what voice- 
production both in reading and singing should be. 
* P. 74 
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The result was a voice very artificial and trying to 
the listener, though doubtless well sounding to 
its deceived possessor. It was achieved by unheeded 
transgressions of many of the canons already put 
before the reader. Our lessons seemed to resolve 
themselves into species of wrestling bouts : the 
pupil pulled one way, the teacher the other. After 
a number of lessons in which little progress was made, 
vacation arrived. At the end of it the pupil returned 
with what -the teacher had hitherto in vain been 
Iqnging to hear : a natural, unrestricted, resonant 
voice. He was asked what had happened. The 
reply was, " You made me thoroughly dissatisfied 
with myself last term, so I have practised very 
little ; but I have been thinking." He had carefully 
thought over and assimilated the ideas expressed 
in these pages. May the earnest seeker after 
instruction so think and so assimilate ; for his 
voice will then proceed to flourish in fertile ground 
and will develop its greatest powers for good service. 



CHAPTER III 

SPEAKING AKD READING 

Some reference has already been made in these 
pages to the attention that is paid to instruction in 
speech in otir schools. It is a fact of History that 
children in early years always take the language of 
the one who fulfils to them the duties we associate 
with the mother. Cases frequently occur where 
English children having a foreign nurse learn to 
speak her language before they can speak their 
native tongue. Although the influence of others 
may be considerable and vary according to the 
complexity of the human environment of the child, 
the influence of her who performs the duties of the 
mother remains supreme during the earliest stages 
of the development of speech. The effect of this 
on the final form of the speech of the adult must have 
been more marked in the days preceding compulsory 
attendance at school f of all children in our islands 
than it is at present. Even now, the influence of 
the home on the speech of the child even alfter some 
years of schooling is predominant.* Owing to this 

* " Hoo looks gradely weel ! " remarked a boy of about 
eleven to his companion when in the early days of 1916 he gazed 
admiringly for the first time on one of Bolton's women tram- 
oonduotors in her new uniform ! Language he certainly had 
never learned nor would use at school. 

E 
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fact mor? than to anything else, dialects, brogues, 
and provincialisms are preserved among us. They 
remain to a certain extent even in the more highly 
educated. Although in cultured singing there can 
be no place for them, there are few who would desire 
a complete disappearance of them from speech. 
How much the poorer should we be if we were never 
to hear a rich Irish or Scotch brogue or a lyancashire 
or Yorkshire dialect ! Yet it seems inevitable that 
with the advance of education, and particularly of 
continuation schools, the more marked character- 
istics of these variations in national speech should 
disappear. 

The present influence of the Elementary School 
often causes quite a dual type of speech to be adopted, 
more particularly by the elder children ; on the one 
hand there is a somewhat national pronunciation 
for use in school, and on the other there is a local 
species for use out of school. The struggle for 
supremacy between the two will be greater, and 
more favourable to the national type, as education 
proceeds. The duality exists because in school 
the child largely copies his teachers, who are usually 
free from the more marked peculiarities associated 
with the speech of parents and others, who set the 
standard for the child to copy at other times. On 
leaving school, the moulding of the final form of 
the child's speech will incline to the national or the 
local according to the prevalence of the one or 
the other in the conversation he hears, unless he 
determines, as happens in a few cases, that he will 
persistently follow one of them. In the majority 
of cases, however, if the same general conditions 
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that exist in childhood remain, the dual speech 
will still continue. The mill-hand will use one type 
of speech to his mates and another to his master, 
while the domestic servant will likewise preserve 
one for the kitchen and another for her mistress. 
The writer is far from advocating any attempt to 
combat by an imposed pronunciation the local 
forces here at work. Such a task would be almost 
an attempt at the impossible, and the result, even 
were it accomplished, might be loss rather than 
gain. 

But although little or nothing can be gained 
by the imposition of a perfectly uniform pronuncia- 
tion of English, our language might be greatly 
enriched if only we could use our voices better when 
speaking it and could teach our children to do so. 
A careful observation shows that when the speech 
of children educated in the Nursery and Private or 
Preparatory Schools is fluent, it is usually far richer, 
clearer, and more natural than that of the children 
of our Elementary {schools. This is largely due 
to the fact that much more care is taken with the 
former children to see that they imitate the purer 
vocal tones and clearer consonants of their elders 
in their speech. The teachers in our Elementary 
Schools do much in this direction, but they are 
always at a disadvantage. With classes of thirty 
and more children it is possible for a child to go 
through the lessons of the time-table for a whole 
day without having spoken a dozen sentences in 
cohversation. The sharper children will doubtless 
say considerably more, but not those who are 
frequently silent when questions are asked. Even 
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those who speak the most in school will saj' little 
in comparison with their total of conversation out 
of it. The opportunities for unsystematic instruction 
in the use of the speaking voice such as are common 
in the Nursery and Private School are thus limited. 
But much more might be done to help the children 
to a correct use of their voices in speaking, by a 
systematic course of "lessons on the principles of 
Voice-Production, given in the later years of the 
Infant School stage, and a more careful insistence 
on the observation of those principles through the 
remaining school years. The child would hence 
learn to know what he was doing when he used his 
voice and how to use it that its service might be 
the best, while he would be strongly armed against 
assaults of those curious habits of distortion which 
frequently attack the speaking voice in childhood 
and remain throughout life. A very great deal 
is done in those Infants' Schools where purity of 
tone and clear graceful speech is insisted on. But 
this should be general, and each teacher should 
be perfectly famiKar with the principles underlying 
the use of his or her own voice. 

It is not proposed in these pages to deal in any 
special manner with the subject of Reading in our 
ElementarySchools. The matter has often been care- 
fully examined and much has been written on the 
subject. It has been fully and most ably dealt 
with by the late Mr. Joseph I^andon.* But it is 
hoped that the following treatment, which is intended 
more particularly for those whose duties include 

* The Principles and Practice of Teaching and Class Manage- 
ment, pp. 220 sqq. 
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reading in public, may also be of some assistance to 
those within whose province it lies to teach others 
to read. 

In public speaking and reading, one who has 
not already formed a clear conception of how his 
natural vocal endowments should be normally 
developed and used will doubtless set out with as 
strong predilections for some particular ' style ' 
of using his voice as did the uncouth Bottom for 
' a tyrant's vein,' or ' a part to tear a cat in ' ; 
and he will no doubt achieve very similar results. 
He will be listened to because of his good intentions, 
but the hearers will be little edified, owing to the 
constant distraction of the obviously ludicrous. 

As in beginning to sing, so in beginning formally 
to speak and read, the unguided usually think that 
they must do something entirely abnormal ; must 
use the voice in a manner totally different from that 
of conversational speech ; whereas if conversational 
speech is only good the difference is but one of 
degree. It not infrequently happens, however, 
that speech becomes so distorted in reading that 
the identity of the conversational and reading 
voice in the same individual is completely beyond 
recognition. It may be that the reader becomes 
selfishly enamoured of certain particular tones in 
his voice, and thinking they have great ' effect ' 
intrudes them as fancy dictates, purely because of 
the appeal of their sound to himself, rather than 
using them and all his tones solely on account of 
their power to convey to the listener the full sense 
of the words he is reading. Sometimes bad habits 
will develop gradually and iinperceived by the 
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reader. He may develop a sing-song modulation 
or gradually allow himself to be driven to emphasise 
words after more or less irregular intervals, regardless 
of the fitness of so doing. 

This exaggeration of preconceived, dispropor- 
tioned ideas or of gradually acquired peculiarities 
occurs more frequently in reading than in speaking 
in public, for the reason that in extempore speaking, 
and even in reading a speech or sermon, there is a 
closer mental association with the individual's own 
conversational speech. Where, however, the latter 
is affected, distorted, or indistinct, it is almost 
inevitable -that public utterance wUl be so too. It 
is therefore most desirable that the use of the voice 
in private should be carefully regarded by those 
who have any desire to be heard in public. Care 
should be taken that the syllables of the words may 
be distinctly heard without effort on the part of a 
listener, and that conversation with an entire 
stranger should not cause his attention to be taken 
by any peculiarity of pitch, tone, emphasis, or other 
mannerism whatsoever. 

All the general principles to which attention 
has been directed in the previous chapter must be 
carefully heeded in speaking and reading. There 
must be, as there indicated, a co-operation of good 
breath-control with a proper use of the resonance 
cavities. It is essential that this should be present 
at the outset. After the most careful analysis of 
very many individual voices during a period of some 
ten years the writer is of opinion that nearly all 
indistinctness and failure to make himself heard 
on the part of one using his voice in public arises 
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from the following causes : in the first place, from 
inability to make the best use of the resonance 
cavities, involving breathing; and secondly, from 
carelessness in the management of the lips and 
tongue. There appears to be a general lack of 
understanding of the proper use of the resonance 
cavities, and consequently there is either disuse or 
abuse of them. Used as indicated in the previous 
chapter and in the sections on vowels and conso- 
nants (pp. 72-8), they alone can give to the voice 
that clearness and carrying power that is the desire 
and often the despair of every public speaker : for 
they influence all the vowels, nearly all the conso- 
nants and syllables, and one and all the words. 

It is usual, however, for those who have a diffi- 
culty in making themselves heard to think that 
they must ' raise the voice,' ' speak up,' or 'speak 
out ' — va;gue general directions that lead to a 
straining of the throat and consequent inflammation 
which may be very hard to get rid of. Under such 
circumstances it sometimes happens that the 
speaker's face will become very red and the muscles 
of his neck wUl stand out, indicating a condition 
of very abnormal tension in the tissues of those 
regions. It is of the greatest value to be informed 
of any weakness of one's vocal powers, but it is 
exceedingly risky to try to remedy such defects 
without knowing how the parts of the vocal appara- 
tus that may be required for the process should 
be brought into operation. Only a few days before 
recording these remarks the writer conversed with a 
clergyman of at least fifty years of age who said 
that he had a few years previously contracted 
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pharyngitis that had lasted for two years, in an 
endeavour to make himself heard by a man in his 
congregation who was somewhat deaf and would 
persist in sitting at the back of the church. Had 
the clergyman studied liis voice he would have 
known its maximum power and capabilities, and 
would have so utilised them as to insure freedom 
from physical disability both during and after 
speech, and he would have been able to tell the deaf 
man with confidence that he had given him vocally 
the best of which he was capable. 

Vowels and Vocalisation. — The pronuncia- 
tion of the vowel sounds must receive careful 
attention and pvirity of vowel tone be consistently 
aimed at by all who desire to speak and read well. 
And again in this province, as in singing, it may be 
laid down as a golden rule — study purity of tone. 
If vowel sounds are blurred and lacking in resonance, 
the speaker will be amongst those who trouble his 
listeners, be his thoughts as clear as the noonday. 

To obtain this purity of vocalisation, each vowel 
sound must be studied by itself. Separate exer- 
cises for this purpose are often most valuable, but 
they are of course only of value in so far as their 
lessons are applied to the words of speech, and 
frequently far more benefit can be derived from 
careful thought on the vowels occurring in the course 
of ordinary speech, than in exercises, which latter 
tend to be treated as isolated matters, complete in 
themselves. 

It is not proposed here to enter into a careful 
analysis of vowel sounds, for, interesting as this 
may be, the knowledge of the nature and quantity 
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of the vowels is fairly common property, and more 
good can be derived from well-directed thought on 
the sounds as they occur in the pronunciation of 
the printed words of these or any other pages and 
in the very next sentence the reader may utter. 
For example, those in the present sentence may be 
very slowly and carefully thought upon. They are : 
For example, those m the present sentence may he 
slowly «nd carefully thoMght wpon. They should 
be regarded in close association with their syllables 
and words . Thus the second word may be considered 
as follows, it being taken for granted that the study 
of the sounds is a very, very deliberate and thoughtful 
process : the vowel sound e alone, then the syllable 
ex, then a alone, then am, then e a sounds in suc- 
cession, then the first two syllables, exam, together, 
and so on. It will be noticed that in the syllable 
pie the vowel sound, perhaps approaching most 
nearly to short u, is not represented by any letter ; 
and in the word sentence the same vowel letter has 
varying vowel sounds associated with it, the second 
being duller and slightly separated in its nature 
from the first. Such a consideration of vowel 
sounds is most interesting and may be very fruitful 
in good if it leads to a purer pronunciation of the 
vowels of the student's ordinary speech. It also 
serves to show how impossible it is accurately to 
represent the various sounds of our language by any 
printed signs : a fact that again diminishes the 
value of a study of the vowels apart from an associa- 
tion with words in which they occur. 

Those, therefore, who desire to speak their 
language well cannot be too strongly urged to study 
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the perfect purity of their vocalisation on the Unes 
indicated above, taking care that the voice is clear, 
resonant and under good control for purposes of 
loudness, softness, modulation and all those finer 
though unobtruding graces that mark good speech. 

The conscientious student will soon discover 
the vowels that cause him the greatest difficulty, 
or in wliich his pronunciation is faulty, and he will 
be well advised to seek again here the criticism of 
candid friends. He may be sure that they comment 
on his faulty speech mentally or to others : the 
lamentable lot of so much valuable criticism — it 
never reaches those who would most benefit by it. 

Consonants and Articulation. — The written 
characters that we call consonants represent a 
series of spoken sounds differing from the vowels 
cliiefly in that the vocal tone underlying the majority 
of them meets with a far greater modification from 
the organs of speech. The sound-waves associated 
with the vowels issue from the -mouth in a more 
open and unrestricted manner than those of the 
consonants, for they do not depend, as do the latter, 
for a large proportion of their total effect on the ear, 
on the action of the lips, tongue, and pharynx. 

It is a fact far too frequently ignored that the 
resonance cavities should play an important part 
in the pronunciation of many of the consonants. 
The following consonantal sounds have each an 
essential element of voice in their composition, 
although this tone originating at the vocal cords 
varies in prominence with the different consonants 
and also with their position in the syllable or word : 
b, d, g (hard and soft), ;, I, m, n, ng, p, q, (as in <?uell). 
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/, t, th (as in thvs), v, w and z. When p and t are 
final tliey liave no vocal tone. 

On the other hand, the remaining consonantal 
sounds are quite independent of the vocal cords. 
They are c (soft and hard), /, k, ph, s, ps, q (as in 
g'uoit or torque), ts, x, ks, and the aspirate h, together 
with ch (hard and soft), sh, th (as in than.% or pi^A), 
and wh. The sounds associated with this class of 
consonant are formed by an emission of the breath 
having no action on the vocal cords, but depending 
entirely upon the influence of the adjusted walls 
of the throat, pharynx, nose, and mouth, together 
with the action of the tongue for the effect of the 
consonant on the ear. 

Both these classes of consonants and each indi- 
vidual sound they' represent should be carefully 
studied in association with words in which they 
occur. It is important that the student shotild 
form a perfectly clear conception of their distinctive 
characteristics, because it \yill be of great service 
in actual speech and will also serve to emphasise 
to him the exceedingly important part the voice 
itself plays in all but some dozen spoken sounds in 
the whole of our language ; and thus it will, it may 
be hoped, encourage him to give renewed and still 
more careful thought to the production of his voice. 

A comparison of the consonantal sounds I (as 
in /oud), h (as in Sold), or others in the first of the 
above lists, with the sounds/, s, or any of the second, 
will make clear the presence and absence of vocal 
tone in these two classes of consonants respectively. 
It will be found that the sound I causes vibrations 
originating at the vocal cords to be felt in the 
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pharyngeal and nasal cavities, and if the hand is 
placed upon different parts of the thorax, these 
vibrations will be detected as penetrating there 
also, whereas in / they are completely absent. It 
will be further seen that this vocal sound makes 
the consonants to which it is applied distinctly more 
beautiful than those that have it not. The poverty 
of the latter is perhaps most noticeable in the sotmd 
represented by s* and the richness of the former best 
heard in the beauty of a well-pronounced I. 

It must not be thought that the above division 
into two classes of consonantal sounds has been 
made with a view to minimising the importance 
of those caused by an emission of breath having 
no action on the vocal cords. These consonants, 
in that they are integral parts of speech, are as 
important as the others, and require the most careful 
management if they are to have effective carrying 
power. Especially in a large building is it difficult 
to make them heard even with the greatest care, 
and frequently they are so lost owing to the speaker's 
inattention to them that it is impossible to follow 
what he is saying. Neglect of the consonantal 
sounds will frequently make the discourse of one 
possessed of a very good voice quite incoherent. 

As already mentioned a distinguishing feature 
of the consonants as compared with the vowels is 
the part played in their pronunciation by the walls 
of the pharynx, mouth, especially the lips, and the 
tongue. To the formation of the sound associated 

* Those who have heard the somewhat sustained passua of 
one of the great Masses, even though sung by a most carefully 
trained choir, must have been struct by the extreme poverty of 
8 as a musical sound. 
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with each of them one or more of these organs must 
make an important contribution. The great cause 
of indistinctness in the speech of those who have 
fairly well-developed voices and good powers of 
vocalisation is carelessness in the management 
of these contributory organs. As a result, the 
consonantal sounds are blurred and ill-defined at 
their source, so that on reaching the ear of the listener 
they are but dull, indistinguishable thuds or hisses 
more or less overwhelmed by the sounds of the 
vowels interspersed between them. It must have 
been the common experience of many who have 
listened to speakers in large buildings to hear one 
unskilled in the management of his consonants 
send to the ear a succession of loud vocal ejaculations, 
while running underneath, is a current of sound such 
as might be remembered as issuing from a distant 
rumbling mill-wheel over which a stream runs 
splashing. In despair, the listener is obliged to 
give up his effort to comprehend the speaker's 
thoughts with the confession, " I can't hear what 
he is talking about." Perhaps the very next speaker, 
using far better directed but less effort-, will be heard 
clearly in every syllable, simply because the manage- 
ment of his lips, tongue, and pharynx is clean and 
precise. 

Perfectly proportioned precision in the use of 
these organs of speech is all that is necessary to 
add to a well-developed, well-used voice to make 
a perfectly audible speaker. But over-precision, 
or rather exaggeration and false emphasis in the 
formation of consonantal sounds, creates as great 
an evil as that it is hoped to banish. Artis est celare 
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artem still, and the pronunciation of the final con- 
sonant of a syllable by the addition of another 
syllable is as oiiensive and inexcusable as is the 
buzz, burr, and blur of one who is too careless to 
practise the necessary control of the muscles of 
his lips, tongue, and pharynx. 

" If it were done whene 'tis done " 

is equally at fault with 

" Canst thou not minister to a min' diseased ? " * 

When a clear conception of the formation of the 
vowels and consonants as indicated above has been 
formed, it is only necessary carefully to apply this 
knowledge to the syllables and words of spoken 
utterance to guarantee the clearest speech with the 
best carrying power that is possible to the individual. 
Care should be taken here as elsewhere to develop 
the natural and normal and to do away with the 
false, whether in the quantity or the quality of vowel, 
consonant, or resulting syllable or word. In all 
these matters it is safe to reason from the ordinary 
conversational speech of good, cultured society. 
Anything that in public speaking or reading clashes 
with this is pedantic, f 

* In Morning and Evening Prayer one not infrequently hears 
'"may clean" instead of "make clean" in the last versicle 
appointed for the minister. 

t The following story, told to the writer by a friend several 
years ago, has been of great value to himself and to others whom 
it has reached, in encouraging a watchfulness against the false 
attraction of a variation of the pronunciation of words used in 
public from that adopted when tho same words are uttered in 
private. 

A certain Bishop who had listened to a curate's sermon, 
remarked to him in the vestry at the conclusion of the service, 
" There was very good matter in your sermon this morning, 
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Accent, Emphasis, and Modulation. — Sur- 
rounded as we are by excellent dictionaries in cost 
well within the reach of all, there is no excuse for 
the misplacement of the accent in any of the words 
in our language. The best advice that can be given 
to those in doubt as to the accented syllable in any 
word is that they should refer to a good up-to-date 
dictionary, for there the accented syllable is always 
clearly pointed out. There are, of course, local 
variations in the accented syllables, and the fashion 
of one age may cause a change in the accent that was 
customary in a preceding, but even in these few 
cases the speaker need have no fear to follow his 
dictionary, if it be a good one ; and he can always 
look to it as a safeguard against his being in a con- 
spicuous and pedantic minority among the com- 
munity as a whole. In this matter, as in many others, 
we all must bow to the custom of the age, if it does 
not violate principles of importance. On the other 
hand, a glaringly misplaced accent, such as mis- 
chievous for mischievous, or hospitable for hdspitable 
is the mark of an illiterate man. But one adopting 
such accentuation or disagreeing with others in less 
noticeable words, if he is at all observant, must 
realise the variation of his accent from that of those 
he hears, and in all such cases the authority of a 
good dictionary may be considered decisive.* As a 

Mr. — — , but I had no idea until I heard it that you were a 
pedant." " I am not a pedant, my lord : it is the last thing I 
desire to be," replied the curate. " Then why do you say know- 
ledge in the pulpit and knowledge out of it ? " questioned the 
Bishop. , 

* Perhaps there is a greater variation in the accentuation 
of proper names than of other words. %In these, and indeed in 
all changes of pronunciation, we are largely influenced by the 
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general rule it is against being blindly decoyed into 
false tricks of accentuation that students need to be 
warned, such as the adoption, for some unaccountable 
reason, unless it be in an unacknowledged desire to 
become conspicuous, of canndt for cannot, exquisite for 
exquisite, or the like. Sometimes these deceptions 
are the result of that false idea already mentioned, 
that certain words should be pronounced one way 
in public and differently in private. 

Emphasis of any particular word or words in a 
sentence may be one of the most dangerous and 
mischievous hindrances, or it may be one of the most 
effective aids to the accomplishment of the speaker's 
or reader's endeavour to render to the Hstener the 
full meaning of the words uttered. So much has 
been written on the subject of false emphasis and so 
many stories told of the ludicrous perversion thereby 
of the meaning of a passage that there seems no 
necessity to dwell upon it here. The subject is so 
closely bound up with the most obvious common 
sense that the mention of it ought to be unnecessary 
to any one of average intelligence. If any one ever 
did read, "So they saddled him the ass," 
his mind must have been imder some abnormal 
influence, for the time being at least. In case of 
templation to give way to this silly trick of false 
emphasis in reading, however, it may be of help to 

Universities. For example the pronunciation Deuteronomy is 
scarcely ever heard on the lips of Professors and Lecturers now 
and the writer does not recollect hearing it once in lectiu-es' 
In thirty or forty years it may very likely be entirely displaced 
by DeiUcrotiMip, the second accented syUable being less prominent 
than the first. But these are purely matters of custom, or one 
might even say of fashion. 
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remember the following advice : Be sure that the 
word requires emphasis for the complete rendering 
of the sense, and if the latter is clear without it, avoid 
emphasis altogether ; and never over-emphasise any 
word in reading. 

As an example of how emphasis of a single word 
may serve to give prominence to a particular line 
of thought, the text, " Train up a child in the way 
he should go," may be considered. One might 
imagine a preacher reading it, "Train up a child ..." 
and proceeding to discourse upon the general 
necessity for education and training ; or another 
taking it, " Train up a child ..." and setting 
forth the sweet reasonableness of training the sapling 
and the futility of attempting to bend the giant 
oak ; or yet another reading it, " Train up a child 
in the way he should go," and pleading for a special 
study and particular treatment of each child as an 
individual. All these may be legitimate renderings 
for discourse purposes, but when reading we are 
not preaching sermons. 

In public speaking emphasis is far less likely 
than in reading to meet with abuse, because the 
speaker desires to render his own thoughts intelligible 
to his hearers, whereas in reading, unless he is 
reading what he himself has written, he must identify 
his thoughts with those of another. In speaking, 
therefore, emphasis is more likely to be spontaneous, 
telling, and free from misapplication, unless some 
curious exaggeration or eccentricity in its use has 
insidiously conquered common sense. 

Bound up with the use and misuse of emphasis 
is modulation — the natural rise and fall of the voice 

F 
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in speaking. Without this, utterance is impover- 
ished both in power and beauty. Far greater 
sympathy is deserved by those whose modulation is 
faulty than by those who misuse accent or emphasis, 
for experience has shown that the right use of the 
mean pitch, the raising and lowering of the voice 
and its loudness and softness, present even to the 
most intelligent and conscientious of students very 
real difficulties 'that require the utmost patience 
and the gentlest care from both teacher and taught. 
Frequently also what appears to be false accent or 
emphasis is really false modulation. It is the 
management of the flow of Jhe tone of the voice that 
is at fault, and not that the speaker or reader really 
has a desire to give prominence to any particular 
syllable or word. This deficiency is far more common 
in those who are unable to use the singing voice 
well than in others, although it is by no means 
restricted to them. They who can sing certainly 
have less excuse for ineffective or freakish modu- 
lation than those who have not been accustomed 
to exercising their voices through the range and light 
and shade of the average melody. Such practice 
helps the development of what may be termed the 
full melodic sense, and this must operate both in 
song and in speaking and reading. Its apphcation 
difiEers in the two provinces, because singing, -when 
considered as a whole, is different from speech ; 
but the essential conception of the raising, lowering, 
loudness, or softness of the voice for the purpose of 
rendering the meaning of the words is siniilar in 
each. In reading it is applied more formally than 
in speaking, but with less conformity to rule than in 
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song. It is made to conform to laws of rhythm in 
spoken poetry and in all singing except recitative. 
The latter is really the rendering of the prose of 
singing, and is therefore invaluable as an aid to the 
training and development of the melodic sense. 

The following remarks, it is hoped, may help the 
student to perceive directions in which he may with 
safety practise the modulation of his voice and to see 
more clearly the beauty and the power of a speaking 
voice that has in addition to other essentials that of 
a judiciously applied modulation. 

It is necessary at the outset to make sure that 
the voice, during pubHc utterance, is not pitched 
above or below the normal. There seems to be 
a very natural tendency for one speaking or reading 
in public to pitch his voice too high or too low. This 
m.ay be in answer to an encouragement to " speak 
up," or " speak out," from listeners who cannot hear 
well, or it may arise from a false idea in the speaker's 
mind that by adopting a high- or low-pitched voice 
he is thereby increasing the volume of sound and the 
carrying power of his words. Sometimes it is but 
a reflexion of the high nervous tension of the speaker. 
Whatever the cause, one who pitches his speaking 
voice above or below the normal may be sure that 
as a matter of fact by so doing he decreases its 
natural and most effective resonance. He limits 
the range of its modulation and therefore of its 
power of expression, and he is in great danger of 
contracting laryugitis or pharyngitis owing to the 
undue Strain which his false endeavour places upon 
the throat and pharynx. It is almost impossible 
to tell the relation the normal pitch in public speech 
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will bear to the mean pitch of conversational speech, 
because the latter is so frequently abnormal. The 
habit is often formed of speaking in an unnecessarily 
low, soft, and dull tone during conversation, or, on 
the other hand, of using a high-pitched, colourless 
voice ; but if conversational speech is perfectly 
normal the average pitch most natural and service- 
able for public purposes will be no more than a 
major second or minor third above it. Failing the 
advice of one perfectly competent to inform the 
student whether he is using his normal pitch, he will 
be best guided by the ease with which he uses his 
voice. He may have most carefully followed all 
the laws of voice-pfoduction already mentioned in 
this book and yet there is a feeling of discomfort 
and strain of the vocal organs. In that case he 
must look carefully to the pitch of his voice. Much 
more commonly the voice is pitched too high than 
too low, and this often means that nearly all chest 
resonance has been abandoned, leaving only a 
throaty or head voice. To sum up : in every good 
speaking voice there must be that reliable and most 
serviceable support which conies alone from good 
chest resonance, and the pitch of the voice must be 
perfectly normal. 

Next, care must be taken that the same sequence 
of modulation is not made to recur at corresponding 
points in different sentences solely because of the 
position of the words relative to the remainder of 
the sentence. Frequently one reading from a book 
or his own manuscript will make sentence after 
sentence begin on the same note and follow the 
same series of notes for a considerable distance and 
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then apply anotlier series to the end of the sentence. 
One of the most common types of this error runs 
somewhat as follows, the curve of the line repre- 
senting the rise and fall of the voice : — 




" For he that soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption : 




bvit he that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting. 




And let us not be weary in well-doing ; 




for in due season we shall reap if we faint not." * 

And this sequence recurs again and again, with 
wearisome reiteration, at the beginning and end of 
sentence after sentence, and perhaps of phrases 
within them also, until there is a droning monotony 
in it all such as is warranted to send even ■ the 
most disciplined listener to sleep. Some beginners 
terminate their sentences in even a worse manner 



* Gal. vi. 8, 9. 
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than the above by raising the voice instead of lower- 
ing it, at the end of the sentence, thus : 




« 

And after that He gave them judges until Samuel the prophet. 

In course of time this idiosyncrasy may become 
a confirmed habit, to the aflfliction of all listeners. 

To lay down exhaustive rules for the modulation 
of the voice is impossible, for it belongs to one of 
those realms of art wherein laws cannot be reduced 
to words, but only perceived by the mind. The 
following advice, however, will be found never to 
do anything but serve well those who refuse to allow 
themselves to be deceived into a never-varying and 
therefore ridiculous application of it : Always, but 
by no means always in the same way, lower the 
pitch of the voice before a full-stop, and generally, 
according to the sense, before a semicolon or a colon. 
The full-stop is the mark of termination in written 
English and the lowering of the voice is a similar 
mark in speaking ; in reading the two are in- 
sej)arable. Similarly a semicolon often marks a 
completion of grammatical structure although not 
always of the sense, and even though the latter may 
be amplified in the words that follow the stop, 
experience points to lowering the voice as the 
modulation more frequently called for than any 
other before a semicolon. When a semicolon is 
used to divide the items in a category, it is usually 
best to raise the voice before the stop. A colon 
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also seems to call for a lowering at one time and, 
less frequently, a raising of the voice at another. A 
comma, on the other hand, nearly always calls 
for a raising of the voice.* But in all these matters 
the full rendering of the sense of the sentence is 
the determining factor ; for as entirely different 
details of thought are presented to the mind of the 
reader from the printed page, so he should seek most 
discreetly and without the least obtrusion of himself, 
to convey those details of thought in all their fullness 
to his hearers. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that the art of 
expressing by spoken utterance the thoughts that 
are in the mind is an entirely separate study from 
that of comprehending the meaning of a passage 
for one's own edification, or the careftil construction 
in private of one's own knowledge and mental 
outlook. The two are often confused, or the one 
is developed and the other left immature. Some 
of the cleverest thinkers and most lea.rned men are 
among the very worst of speakers, and some of the 
loudest of speakers have very great poverty of thought. 
In some of the la,tter instances, it would appear, the 
very sound of the voice seduces its possessor to raere 
verbiage and empty talk. 

* These remarks do not apply to the ifeading of Prayers, for 
which see p. 99. 



CHAPTER IV 

DIVINE SERVICE 

There is no more sacred field of service committed 
to the charge of men than that of the ministry of God's 
Holy Word and Sacraments. It is deplorable that 
so many are not careful to bring to this special 
service of God the necessary ability to make them- 
selves audible and intelligible to the congregation 
when they perform their public ministrations. 

In no other field of serious work that man has 
allotted to him would lack of careful training and 
qualification in a matter so essential -be tolerated. 
Its grievous effects of starvation upon the souls who 
should be nurtured and fed are terrible to contem- 
plate if only they can be in small measure compre- 
hended. " I can't hear what he says " ; " He does 
not "finish the ends of his words " ; " He drops his 
voice at the ends of his sentences so that his words 
have no carrying power and I can't follow him " ; 
" I can never tell where he is in the prayers, he is so 
indistinct " ; " What curious turns he gives to his 
voice, he completely destroys the sense of what he 
is reading " ; "I wonder why he reads in such 
an unintelligent sing-song voice ? " " Why does he 
read all on one note ? " ; "I can't sit under his 
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voice " ; are some of the spontaneous and well- 
founded comments that the writer has noted at 
various times from Afflicted and long-suffering mem- 
bers of different congregations. 

Every deacon of the Church of England is 
ordained " to read the Gospel in the Church of God, 
and to preach the same," and every priest to be 
" a faithful Dispenser of the Word of God, and of 
His Holy Sacraments," with " authority to preach 
the Word of God and to minister the HolySacraments 
in the Congregation." It may earnestly be hoped 
that ere long every one receiving these solemn man- 
dates will have received such training as effectually 
to prevent his obscuring in any measure both Word 
and Sacraments through inability to use his voice. 
The call of God to the work has prior place in the 
life of the Christian minister ; but his answer to the 
call cannot be even in small measure returned unless 
he adds to " learning and godly conversation," the 
power to proclaim the good news of Christ ; nay, 
unless in all humility he above all things desires 
that while blessed in the education of all those gifts 
which make the individual life acceptable to God 
and for which no learning or piety is too great, he may 
be deemed worthy to be but a voice crying in the 
wilderness, " Prepare ye the way of the I/Ord," arid 
thereby, although in himself nothing, he may yet 
be empowered of God to be an instrument to turn 
the hearts of the disobedient to the wisdom of the 
just. 

Reading the Holy Scriptures.— All that 
has been said in the previous pages with regard 
to the production of the voice and reading ought 
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to have an important bearing on the reading 
of the Scriptures in public worship. Yet there is 
a difference between the reading of the Bible and 
that of any other book or literature, for the Bible is 
itself unique. 

If the first essentials of a carefully trained voice, 
good vocalisation and clear articulation are brought 
to bear upon the reading, and these are vitalised by 
the necessary spirit of reverence, the reader's work 
is most exposed to the danger of a marring wreckage 
on the side that gives access to mannerisms which 
destroy the vividness of the reading or to the false 
emphasis of certain words. Before he is aware of it 
he may have applied to different passages, as he has 
continued to read them in public, curious little tricks, 
arising perhaps from undue prominence of the mean- 
ing of particular words as presented to his own mind, 
or from his lack of concentration upon the theme 
of the passage as a whole. It is sometimes difficult 
to understand at all where these mannerisms come 
from, but their source in the majority of cases may 
be found in a failure to appreciate sympathetically 
the position of a listener and the effect upon him of 
the various details of the reader's rendering. If 
hearers fail to understand a passage it ought at leasl 
to be no fault of the reader. 

It should be obvious to every one called upon to 
read the Scriptures that the same mental attitude 
with its consequent rendering of the words cannot 
be preserved towards all passages alike or rarely 
even during the whole of the reading of any single 
passage. Plain narration of a series of facts, for 
example, requires to be distinguished from words 
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of conversation or more lengthy spoken utterance. 
It should be the reader's object to make such dis- 
tinctions felt rather than obvious to each listener, 
by the natural ease of the transition from one to the 
other. 

Moreover, there are differences between narra- 
tives and recorded spoken utterances among them- 
selves inasmuch as they deal with different classes 
of events or subjects. Any one reading the first 
chapter of the Gospel according to St. John, it 
would be thought, must of necessity make a slight 
difference between the sublime pronouncement of 
the deep truths of the first five verses and the 
narrative commencing in verse 6 regarding the 
great witness to the I^ight that shineth in darkness. 
The transition should not he as a leap over a bridge- 
less abyss, but rather of the crossing of a well- 
constructed causeway. Again in verse 9 there will 
be a slight variation on the change of the subject 
from the witness to the I^ight Himself ; while yet 
again there will be in the reading of verse 15 a taking 
up, as it were, of the earlier reference to St. John the 
Baptist in verse 6. All these changes may be made, 
if only the reader will take care to vary his modulation 
and his approach to the subject dealt with in the 
text so that the full significance of the passages is 
conveyed to his listeners. Yet none of the transitions 
will be violent, and the reader may be sure that any 
approach to exaggeration on his part will be wrong. 
If only he is content to let his reading be, as the 
written words were intended, a clear statement of 
certain facts and events, then the passage as a whole 
will have that coherence the writer undoubtedly 
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intended in his writing, while the significance of the 
detail will not be obscured but plainly presented to 
the listener as it occurs in the course of .the chapter. 
Yet some have been known so to wish, it would 
appear, to display their own consciousness of the 
presence of nv in the Greek, that they have actually 
emphasised the first was to the utter confusion of the 
simple and straightforward statement of the great 
fact expressed in the first six words, which no human 
embellishment or exaggeration can make greater than 
it is. 

Or, to take an example from the Old Testament, 
in the reading of such a chapter as i Kings xii., 
considerable care must be taken to differentiate 
between the various scenes depicted, and also between 
the narrative and the conversation. Quite recently 
this passage was heard read in church by a clergyman 
who adopted the same sequence of modulation and 
apparently of mental attitude towards nearly every 
verse of the whole chapter with the consequent ex- 
pression of very little discrimination. The effect pro- 
duced at times on the ears of the congregation may 
be imagined from a consideration of verses 24 and 
25, as then read. The first half of verse 24 was read 
with fervour and with an exaggerated solemnity, 
but this was carried to the latter half of the verse 
and also to verse 25, so that the building of Penuel 
was presented to the congregation as one of the most 
weighty and awe-inspiring events of which we have 
record in the Old Testament. Moreover verse 25, 
which is terminated by a full-stop, was concluded 
with an upward instead of a downward inflection : 
a course that can never be followed without disaster. 
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Our Authorised Version was produced at a time 
when the music of our language was at its highest, 
and the translators kept before them throughout 
the fact that the result of their labours would be 
" Appointed to be read in Churches." The stops' 
inserted were therefore intended to be of the greatest 
service to the reader, and so they are if carefully 
observed.* Together with the richness of the 
language they make the reading of the Bible in 
public worship a matter of ease. Any one who in 
reading the Scriptures is excessively energetic or 
laborious, may be sure that his reading is as in- 
adequate to the real demand as that of one 
who is colourlessly and sleepily monotonous. To 
fall to one or the other extreme is a very easy 
matter. 

Many on commencing to read in church have 
a great horror of adopting a dramatic style, and 
consequently their fear causes the development of 
a drab monotony. There is really Kttle fear of a 
beginner being too dramatic, for the excessive fervour 
and exaggerated solemnity aheady mentioned is 
the last thing that would be tolerated in respectable 
drama; while reverence for the message of the 
Scriptures and for the building wherein they are 
read should check any incongruous application of a 
style more usually associated with good secular 
drama. As Donald Hankey truly remarks, "A sense 
of the dramatic is not theatrical, not conducive to, 
or even compatible with, egoism. It is a faculty 
which gives zest to life; putting boredom and 
oppression to flight ; stimulating humour, humility, 
* See p. 86. 
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idealism." * The fact should never be lost sight of 
that it is the object of the reader to make the con- 
tents of the passage vivid and active to the minds of 
those who hear, and if his own spirit is that of a 
servant to all, he need not fear to adopt those means 
which most help his reading, and not himself, to live 
before the congregation. 

The safest guide will most likely be found in the 
thought that when reading narrative he is just 
making clear, straightforward statements of fact — 
some of them closely connected with each other 
and some less so ; and when reading conversa- 
tion or more lengthy speech he is but making a 
statement of the exact words spoken, and of the 
circumstances, it may be, under which they were 
delivered. 

Sometimes grea:ter ease is experienced in reading 
the New Testament than the Old, or vice versa, but 
a use of the above advice, if combined with an 
intelligent knowledge of the text, should give equal 
freedom throughout the Bible. Even in reading 
the lengthy orations of the Book of Job the circum- 
stances under which they were uttered should never 
be lost sight of. The reader should form a mental 
picture of the whole conclave of Job and his com- 
panions, and it should be clear to his mind which of 
the characters is speaking and to whom. There 
win thus be a more vivid presentation of the matter 
to the hearer, with less obtrusion of the reader him- 
self. The leading always is enhanced if the passage 
has been carefully looked through and its contents 

* A Student in Arms, by the late Lieut. Donald Hankey, 
p. 181. 
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made quite familiar to the reader previously ; and 
in this connection there should be an invariable rule 
that the passages of Scripture occurring in any 
service must be thoughtftdly read in private before- 
hand. I^aymen sometimes read the Scriptures 
better than the clergy solely because they take 
trouble to make themselves quite familiar with the 
passage before reading it in chjirch. Particularly 
is such preparation necessary if the sense of such a 
piece of reasoning as Rom. vi. is to b,e rendered 
intelligible to a congregation, or if, to take another 
example, the climax of the last verse of Job xxxviii. 
is not to be entirely missed ; and by climax is here 
intended nothing noisily dramatic, but the effective 
rendering of a deep truth to which every previous 
verse of the chapter has led. 

Prayers. — In raising to the Throne of Grace the 
supplications and thanksgiving of the congregation to 
whom he ministers, the Christian priest or deacon is 
perhaps in even greater danger than when reading the 
Scriptures of adopting an indistinctness or a lifeless 
and consequently almost meaningless rendering of the 
words he utters. We have been so used, except in a 
comparatively few cases, and these not falling within 
the experience of all, to listen to the reading of 
prayers in a manner so much apart and peculiar to 
that procedure, that many who are newly ordained or 
are looking forward to ordination think it incumbent 
on them to adopt a similar mechanical rendering ; 
and thiis t;hey in turn carry on what is doubtless 
considered the age-long, orthodox, and catholic 
method. It is somethitig complete in itself, associ- 
ated with public worship alone and incapable of 
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connection, it would seem, with anything else in the 
world. This and a similar reading of the Lessons, 
and occasionally of preaching or conversation 
associated with it, has, more than anything else in 
his work, exposed the Christian minister to the 
parody and jibe of the scurrilous or sacrilegious 
buffoon or to the private imitation of an outraged 
hearer who had ^looked for encouragement and 
leadership, but behold repulsion. It is not in his 
visiting of the sick . and suffering and his other 
tending of the flock, when he is content to be simply 
a man, that he lays himself and his work open to 
such attack ; but it is when, perhaps unconsciously, 
he transforms himself to all appearances into a mere 
automaton curiously wound up that he thus exposes 
his sacred office and himself to ridicule. We are at 
this time of conflict of great forces for world domi- 
nation discovering anew, as it were, the supreme 
value of the great individual human element when it 
is disciplined to the general good. If this human 
element, the individuality or personaUty as we some- 
times call it, of the minister is not to enter into his 
utterance of the prayers he offers as well for the 
congregation as for himself, it may with reason be 
asked how much better off are we than with a 
gramophone or other speaking machine, or an 
adaptation of the more silent Tibetan prayer-wheel 
with an indicator to sound the termination of each 
prayer. Individuality is suppressed where there is 
a purely formal, mechanical saying or monotoning of 
prayers. 

It has been the custom of not a few to deride the 
Nonconformist expression to ' lead in prayer,' and to 
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many it is certainly a most painful experience to hear 
that haranguing of the Almighty which at times 
masquerades tmder the guise of extempore prayer : 
but although such methods can by no means truth- 
fully be termed a leading in prayer, it is nevertheless 
true that no one has a right to undertake the responsi- 
bility of ministering in Divine Worship unless he is 
prepared so to direct his whole being in the perfor- 
mance of his office that he does in very truth lead 
the congregation in prayer and worship. To this end 
he must take steps to ensure that he brings to his 
work ability to use his voice so that it may easily 
be heard by all the members of the congregation 
without causing them the least distraction. This use 
of the voice, moreover, must to its possessor be so 
finished and habitual that it causes him no effort or 
other inconvenience that may at all divert his own 
thoughts from his immediate object. For the rest, 
all that is external is blotted out, and conscious that 
other souls are present and joining with him in sup- 
plication and adoration, he leads them, not in any 
other spirit than one of true humility, reverence, and 
understanding, into the very Presence of the Almighty 
and I/Oving God, the Judge of all.. If only these 
two conceptions — the unity of the minister with the 
congregation and the presence of God with both — 
could be more prominently in the minds of those 
beginning their public ministry, they would not as 
the years go on develop a method of taking Divine 
Service that conveys to their hearers the impression 
that to the mind of the minister neither God nor 
His worshippers are present, or that they are apart 
from or only remotely connected with what is going 

G 
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on. On the other hand, they would avoid what is 
to the congregation equally unedifying, the mistake 
of offering "prayers in an inaudible mumble as though 
the fact that they concerned the congregation should 
be taken for granted by them but not made known 
to their ears. Or again these thoughts would be a 
corrective of that error to which so many seem 
prone, the saying of prayers in an aggressive manner 
or as though God could only be reached by words of 
command. lyoud enough to be heard of all present, 
prayers must be, but this is possible Without losing 
anything of the spirit of worship. And yet even this 
latter itself may be overdone, and in course of time, 
for it does not as a rule show itself openly in un- 
dernonstrative youth, the very earnestness of the 
minister may get out of bounds and defeat to the 
congregation the purpose he has most prominently 
in view. Volley after volley, as it were, of generally 
and therefore often incongruously applied earnestness 
of feeling seems to issue from him who is praying. 
Beginning with the Invocation it continues through 
every clause, sometimes conveying the disturbing 
impression that the prayer has been noisily groaned 
out. Such a method of conducting public or family 
worship cannot be edifying to all or even a small 
proportion of those present, for comparatively few 
are so constituted that they can respond to such 
appeals or feel otherwise than repelled by them, and" 
when still further exaggerated they have given rise 
to various excesses during the history of the Christian 
Church. In St. Paul's day this spirit of emotional 
demonstration led to that speaking and praying in 
tongues which he was obliged to condemn in the 
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Corinthian Church,* and in the second and third 
centuries it gave rise in large measure to the excesses 
of the Montanists. In quite recent times it was an 
incitement to the deplorable outcryings and stupor 
of John Wesley's hearers, and to the trances of the 
Irvingites. 

Phrasing and Modulation of Prayers. — 
If stops are carefully regarded and the meaning 
of each part of a prayer is fully grasped there will 
be little danger of faulty phrasing. There is, for 
instance, an utter disregard both of stop and sense 
when, as has been sometimes heard in the Prayer for 
the King's Majesty, a stop is made after "Sovereign " 
instead of where it is marked after " lyord," or the 
words are run one into another and no stop at all 
is observed in this phrase. Again, a due regard for 
the stops alone would prevent what to a hearer is 
frequently an irreverent rushing together of the 
words, "O holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity," in 
the fourth invocation of the I/itany. 

In prayers, the stops are not such a helpful 
indication of the modulation required as they are 
in reading. To use them as in reading is to fail 
inevitably to lead the congregation in supplication. 
At the termination of each clause of a prayer there 
should be a very slight upward modulation, which 
should be used also at the end of the whole prayer. 

* 1 Cor. xiv. 14 sqq. : " For if I pray in a tongue, my spirit 
prayeth, but my understanding is unfruitful. What is it then ? 
I will pray with the spirit and I will pray with the understanding 
also : I will sing with the spirit and I will sing with the under- 
standing also ... I thank God I speak with tongues more than 
you all : howbeit in the church I had rather speak five words 
with my understanding, that I might instruct others also, than 
ten thousand words in a tongue." 
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To adopt a downward modulation is to make a 
transition from prayer to something that is not 
prayer — usually to command. In such an ordinary 
form of request as, " Would you kindly pass me that 
book ? " or another form of it, " Please pass me that 
book," it will be observed that a downward modula- 
tion of the voice at the end would give an3rthing but 
the idea of polite entreaty ; yet such a modulation 
is frequently heard in public prayer. On the other 
hand, in thanksgiving a downward modulation 
is frequently required, as the statements of thanks 
are complete in themselves : just as a downward 
modulation is necessary in the expression of a sincere 
" Thank you very much." It will be observed that 
the first hah of the General Thanksgiving is devoted 
to giving of thanks, but from the clause, " And we 
beseech thee, give us that due sense of all thy mercies, ' ' 
to the end, supplication is offered, so that downward 
inflection is required in the first hah and upward in 
the second. Similarly in the Communion Service, 
the Thanksgiving Prayers after the l/ord's Prayer 
are part prayer and part thanksgiving. The first 
verse of the Gloria in Excelsis is thanksgiving, the 
second supplication and the third an ascription of 
praise which ends in a final and complete statement, 
and therefore demands the dropping of the voice. 
But the great danger of such advice as here given is 
that its use may be exaggerated. If used sensibly 
and with moderation — ^that is, in similar proportion 
to that which would sound normal in ordinary 
speech, it should be of considerable service. 

In this connection also may be mentioned the 
habit some acquire when reading prayers of giving 
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a false quantit}'^ to syllables. The danger seems to 
be greater when the prayer is monotoned. For 
example, the Prayer for the Clergy and People is 
sometimes commenced : 



i 



^ 



:^z=^ J - =J: 



" Al - migh - ty and ev - er - last - ii^ 



where the syllables -ty and -ing are made altogether 
too long. An even worse error of this kind is the 
undue prolongation of the first syllable of the 
sacred name Jesus. Monotoning prayers is merely 
saying them at one constant pitch of the voice, and 
in a -monotoned prayer whenever deviation is made 
either from the phrasing, or the relative quantity 
of a syllable of the same prayer when it is said, 
the rendering is wrong and far from helpful to 
worshippers. 

Not infrequently prayers are taken too quickly, 
and it is a help in this respect to remember that 
elementary rule of elocution that a slight pause 
should be made after words which call forth a mental 
picture, especially if succeeded by another. It is 
not unusual to find such pauses made in the Prayer 
for the Church Militant, ". . . all them, who in this 
transitory life are in trouble, " sorrow, " need, " sick- 
ness, " or any other adversity " ; but they are not 
so often utilised in other prayers where they would 
be equally helpful to the congregation. Many of 
the War Prayers demand them for a complete 
rendering, as, for example, "O God, Who never 
sleepest and art never weary, have mercy upon 
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those who watch to-night ; ^ on the sentry, that he 
may be alert ;. ^ on those who command, that they 
may be strengthened with counsel; " on the sick, 
that they may obtain sleep." "... 

Emphasis in Prayers. — False emphasis is 
another cause of the destruction of the sense 
in the offering of prayers. All that has been 
said on p. 79 regarding emphasis should be 
heeded in this connection. False emphasis, of the 
effect of which the speaker is unconscious, is the 
most difficult to discard : habit has given it birth, 
habit has confirmed and established it, and its use 
is so customary that it is unnoticed. To \nention 
but one example : within a few days of recording 
these remarks the writer heard a clergyman read in 
the Prayer for the Church Militant, " . . .to make 
prayers, and supplications and to give thanks, for 
all men." It might with safety be presumed that 
there was no intention of excluding women, although 
to the hearer no place was left for them. Similar 
instances might be mentioned, but they usually 
make the passages ludicrous, and one hesitates to 
record them. It is, however, nevertheless true that 
many who make such mistakes are unconscious of 
them. 

The Making of Announcements. — The an- 
nouncing of the Epistle and Gospel, the I^essons 
or of. hymns is another matter wherein offence 
is in some cases given to the ears of the congre- 
gation. All that is necessary is that they should 
be announced quite clearly, slowly enough to be 
audible to all, and reverently, as plain, ' straight- 
forward statements. And it may be remarked for 
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the sake of those who still adhere to it, that the 

form, "The holy Gospel is written in the chapter 

of that according to " is not English, and doubt 

on the point may be laid to rest by the parsing of 
' that.' 

In announcing hymns is it ever necessary to do 
more than give the number ? Books should always 
be provided for strangers who may happen to bring 
a hymn-book other than the one used in the church, 
and even where this is not done it would be better 
for them to share another's book rather than on 
hearing the first line or two announced and referring 
to the index to find a different version of the hymn 
in their own books. The number of the hymn may 
be given twice for the sake of those who do not catch 
it the first time, e.g. " Hymn number two hundred 
and forty-five," and then after a slight pause, " Two 
hundred and forty-five." It is difficult to see how. 
more than this can help the congregation. The 
custom of not announcing the hymns at all but of 
relying on numbers placed on hymn-boards is some- 
times a hardship on those who are near-sighted, 
even though " one of the boards can be seen from any 
seat in the church. " If it be argued that the number 
cannot always be heard, the fault is with the minister, 
who must meet with similar failure in reading and 
preaching. 



CHAPTER V 

STAMMERING 

The opinions that have been held regarding the 
causes of stammering, hesitation, and kindred 
imperfections of utterance are as various as are the 
cures that have been prescribed. Where the latter 
have been unsuccessful, their failure is frequently 
due to false diagnosis in the first instance. 

It is not proposed here to review all the sources 
"of the evil that have been alleged or the remedies 
that have been urged through the world's history, 
but it will suffice to remark that many of those put 
forward at the present day are as false as the ideas 
which led Demosthenes* to speak with pebbles in his 
mouth as a treatment, f 

It should first be clear to the mind that the only 
physical defect to cause stammering J is that of 

* See Plutarch's Life of Demosthenes. 

t From this point the word ' treatment ' is avoided, for its 
associations are unpleasant. The stammerer is not in the grips 
of a disease that needs curing, but rather is he in the position of 
one who needs instruction in the use of certain, powers of which 
he is already possessed ; just as another may require instruction 
in the art of writing, for which he already has the necessary 
latent powers. 

t The word here and in the succeeding pages is intended to 
include stammering, stuttering, hesitation, and kindred defects. 
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abnormal or entirely^lacking nerves or other tissues. 
Where nerves are lacking it is impossible for the 
tissues to respond to the voluntary impulses the 
nerves alone carry, nor can they do their work 
properly imless they are in a healthy state. If the 
muscular tissues themselves are lacking or abnormal 
they caimot be expected to respond normally to 
impulses ; but even in such cases the compensating 
powers of Nature are so wonderful that where certain 
physical disabilities do occur, practice and training 
will sometimes bring about a complete or partial 
remedy of a lisp, or failure to produce correctly such 
a consonant as r. These latter defects, however, are 
in an entirely different category from those associated 
with stammering, and it is true to say that in nearly 
all cases of stammering there is no causative physical 
defect beyond, perhaps, an unhealthy nervous 
condition. The trouble arises solely in the use that 
is made of the vocal organs provided. In other 
words, stammering is due to imperfect voluntary 
control of the powers of speech. 

This lack of control may originate in various 
ways. 

I. It may be caused by imitation, as when one 
child copies the stammer of another. The copied 
style of speech gradually becomes more and more 
habitual until it has developed into an apparently 
permanent stammer. The origin of the trouble 
may by that time be completely forgotten by the 
child, and its parents may never know the real cause. 
vSometimes, it would appear, children voluntarily 
adopt a stammer owing to a more or less shy pre- 
cocity, because at the moment that style of speech 
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has an attraction for them. In such cases they will 
at times renounce the habit by their own will and 
effort. 

A little boy slowly developed what appeared to be 
a bad stammer. After he had continued to stammer 
for some months he met at tea one afternoon a boy 
who also stammered, but to whom he took a strong 
dislike. On returning home he declared that he 
would never stammer again, for the boy he had met 
that afternoon did so and it was silly. He forthwith 
gave it up. Probably but for this" accident the child 
would have acquired a chronic stammer. 

In another case a friend sent her son to a Pre- 
paratory School where he copied the stammer of 
another boy. By degrees the habit became so 
powerful that he always stammered. I^ater on he 
was admitted to Westminster School, but before 
he entered, his mother seriously contemplated special 
instruction to help him to be rid of his defective 
speech. She asked him how he would get on at his 
larger school with the serious drawback of a stammer, 
but he asserted, " I am sure I shall never stammer at 
Westminster " ; and moreover at the end of more 
than two years at the school he was still able to say 
that not one of the masters had ever heard him 
stammer. 

2. It may arise from shock, as when a sensitive 
child is scolded or punished unwisely so that the 
result is one of considerable nervous fright. 

There is abundant evidence to show that un- 
sympatliic scolding by nurse-girls and others, in some 
cases even by parents, is responsible for much in this 
respect. There are those also, who, on iinding that 
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a child all at once begins to stammer a little, scold it 
for so doing, and thus by applying the worst possible 
' cure ' increase the trouble a hundredfold. 

3. In some cases stammering is the outcome of a 
naturally, often inherited, highly strung and sensitive 
disposition. The inference has been drawn by those 
who have noticed that both parent and child stammer 
in certain instances^ that stammering is sometimes 
inherited, just as a physical imperfection may be 
inherited. But a truer explanation seems to be 
that a nervous, self-conscious disposition is inherited; 
and this throughout history has manifested itself 
in certain individuals in hesitating speech. 

4. In other cases the mind may be so active 
and the succession of thought so rapid that it out- 
strips utterance, which is, as it were, left limping 
behind.* The result is that the speaker comes to a 
sudden stop, self -consciousness adds to the confusion; 
and he either makes a dead pause or a series of inco- 
herent attempts before the balance between thought 
and speech is readjusted. This often accounts for 
the stammer that is noticeable in those possessed 
of the most brilliant intellects. 

The above are the four main causes of genuine 
stammering, and although there may be others in a 
few special cases, it will be found that the vast 
majority can be referred to one or more of these. 
Before attempting to deal with the difficulty every 

* The mother of a certain boy spoke so very rapidly that even 
adults at times followed her with difficulty, and her son, in en- 
deavouring to imitate her speech, preceded his almost incoherent, 
rapid volleys of words by a number of painful efforts to cope with 
them. He would stammer, rattle off three or four words, stammer 
again, then fire the next set, and so on. 
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endeavour should be made to discover the origin 
and therefore the real nature of the trouble, and it 
may be asserted at once that no one can be competent 
to deal with stammering who is not able to subject 
his or her own personal feelings of impatience, 
irritation, like and dislike, to a sincere desire solely 
for the welfare of the pupil : in short, in this subject 
above all others the teacher must always be sym- 
pathetic. 

It will be obvious that, according to the nature 
of the stammer and its cause, special prominence 
must be given to particular points during instruction. 
Where the trouble has arisen through imitation, it 
will generally be found to yield readily as instruction 
upon the lines indicated later proceeds. Where it 
has been caused by shock, or is the outcome of a 
naturally sensitive disposition, it is much more deeply 
rooted, and in such cases will sometimes remain 
throughout life. On the other hand, as the years 
go on and there is acquired that greater confidence 
which comes with age, or there arise circumstances 
demanding extraordinary exercise of self-possession, 
the trouble may relinquish its permanent character 
and decrease from year to year. 

Several lecturers at our Universities and preachers 
have informed the writer that when entering upon 
public duties they have dreaded that the stammer 
which showed itself in private conversation would 
mar their work, but to their great relief it disappeared 
under the new conditions. 

A pupil who usually stammered badly had on one 
occasion to dine with a dignitary for whose opinion 
he had a great regard, and who most certainly would 
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have been unfavourably impressed by the normal 
amount of stammering in which his guest indulged. 
The latter was naturally somewhat anxious and also 
very careful about his speech, but to his great relief 
he did not stammer once in the presence of the 
assembled company. 

Careful and sympathetic guidance on the part 
of a teacher can greatly help in such cases to smooth 
away at an early age the irregularities which time 
might later efface. The opportunities for building 
up a fluent speech should be carefully observed, for 
it is the expulsive power of a newly realised and 
normally used conscious control of vocal effort that 
will finally banish the stammer. Therefore it is 
best that the pupil be taught what to do rather than 
to analyse what he has done ; his thoughts should 
be future rather than past, for introspection will tend 
to increase self-consciousness and therewith tlie evil 
the teacher is endeavouring to eradicate. 

But whatever special instruction may need 
emphasis in particular cases, and each individual 
case should be the subject of the most careful study, 
there are certain foundational elements that must 
be present in every instance where progress is to be 
hoped for ; and the teacher may gain a clear con- 
ception of them by a careful analysis, and conversely 
a synthesis of normal speech. These elements have 
already been dealt with in the preceding chapters, 
and it is only necessary here to apply them to the 
subject now under consideration. 

A. There must be proper breathing. Inspiration 
must be regular and even, and the whole of the lungs 
must be brought into use and normally exercised. 
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In some cases faulty inspiration may be having a 
deiinitely adverse effect upon the action of the nerves. 
Care should be taken that there is no snatching of 
the breath, and that both the lower and higher 
portions of the lungs are gently filled. The greatest 
difficulty the stammerer has during breathing, 
however, is usually found in controlling the breath 
during expiration. Most frequently he will exhaust 
nearly all the breath of which he has voluntary 
control in vain endeavours to say the first consonant 
or syllable he attempts. Again, when he has said a 
few syllables or words he will suddenly stop and 
snatch a breath regardless of phrase or sentence, and 
if his breathing alone is observed it will be seen to be 
very spasmodic or even completely chaotic. Before 
utterance can become even and uninterrupted this 
breathing must give way to that which is under the 
perfect control of the will. How to secure this 
control is a difficulty, and it may be that direction of 
the attention and effort of the pupil towards it will 
only cause him to be more self-conscious and sensitive 
of strain, which is undesirable and may be of consider- 
able harm ; for stammering can only be got rid of 
when a supreme absence of distress has become a 
normal condition during speech. But attention to 
breath-control by breathing exercises such as those 
already indicated* cannot but have a good effect both 
on general health and on speech. During speech, 
however, persuasion rather than command, and 
unobtrusively incidental, rather than more definite 
and persistent reference to proper breath-control will 
be found to help the pupil most : although, of course, 

* P. 47. 
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the ultimate object of the teacher is to have the pupil 
apply to his speaking the power of breath-control 
he learns during exercises. In cases that are not 
very bad a great deal can be done by pointing out 
any break the pupil may make in a phrase for the 
purpose of snatching a breath regardless of the sense. 
He is often unconscious of these breaks and will soon 
rid himself of them when asked to do so. 

B. There must be proper use of the resonance 
cavities. As a general rule it is some time after the 
first efforts to speak that the resonance cavities are 
sufficiently opened by the stammerer so as normally 
to admit the sound-waves. Certain spasmodic 
contractions of various muscles, particularly those 
of the throat, occur, and thus that continuous 
resonance which is so necessary in good voice- 
production is interrupted. And here again it must 
be emphasised that the resonance cavities have 
their part even in the pronunciation of the majority 
of the consonants. Those who stammer can -fre- 
quently pronounce fluently single vowels such as 
aa or words beginning with vowels, but when words 
commencing with a consonant which should have 
vocal tone are used several unsuccessful attempts 
have first, to be made. Sometimes during their 
pronunciation resonance is lost altogether, or, more 
commonly, its operation is anything but continuous. 
For example, in an endeavour to say hut, or any other 
word beginning with b, it frequently happens that 
in the vain preliminary attempts an exceedingly 
poor resonance, often confined to the throat and 
pharynx, gives support to the initial sound, whereas 
a deeper resonance would, as it were, carry the 
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consonantal on to the vowel sound and prevent 
stammering. Any tendency to pitch the voice too 
high should be at once remedied, for this usually 
means an impoverished resonance and a lack of 
' support ' to the voice. The majority of those who 
stammer wiU be found to pitch their voices above 
the normal : this militates greatly against fluent 
speech. Frequently when the abnormal tension 
resulting from the high pitch of the voice is removed, 
the stammer itself begins to disappear. It is there- 
fore necessary that normal pitch should be carefully 
watched and insisted on by any one desiring to help 
another to be rid of a stammer. 

C. There must be a corr&t mental approach to 
and outlook during the act of speech. This is 
inseparably bound up with the proper use of breathing 
and of the resonance cavities, for during utterance 
the initial volition to speak is but prolonged and 
consistently applied, and its application fails only 
where the management of the breath is faulty or 
free access to the resonance cavities is denied. In 
other words, there must be in the mind steady and 
well-directed thought, commanding a continuous 
flow of sound during any act of speech, except in so 
far as the ends of sentences or phrases demand breaks 
for the correct rendering of the sense. 

The fact that even those who have a bad stammer 
are able to sing without difficulty has been frequently 
observed. From this it has been inferred that 
" the cure evidently lies in rhythmical utterance." 
But rhythm is not the only part of singing, and in 
recitative, which stammerers can render as perfectly 
as they do other vocal music, strict rhythm is 
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altogether neglected. It would appear that far more 
important is the idea of continuous tone already 
mentioned, and it is doubtless due to the application, 
frequently perhaps without recognition, of this 
principle, that some stammers have been replaced 
by fluent speech when the pupil has been encouraged 
to ' drawl ' his words. But this ' system,' like 
certain other ' cures,' often instils an evil almost 
as great as the one it is intended to expel. The 
speaker adopts an habitual drawl, and particularly 
when using his voice in public cannot free himself 
from it. He is thus bereft of the help of that freedom 
of modulation, emphasis, and finer light and. shade 
which rnight have effectively enriched.his speech had 
instruction had for its aim the building up of the 
perfectly normal, rather than the imposition of an 
exaggeration. The principle of good speech under- 
lying the ' drawl ' — continuity of Vocal tone, might 
have been taught apart from the ' drawl ' itself by 
encouraging the pupil to approach the act of speaking 
as though he were going to sing. Utterance in the 
early endeavours should be very slow, but not, as 
is often unnecessarily encouraged, almost or quite 
in a monotone. A stammerer may find it difficult 
to adopt this mental attitude, keeping ever present 
the ideja of continuity of tone, but careful and quiet 
thought about the subject on the part of one who is 
old enough, and a little gentle leading of the younger 
by a sympathetic and discreet teacher, will gradually 
establish that mental relation to speech which will 
result in complete victory over the stammer. 

D. The three former essentials must be united 
by an overwhelming desire on the part of the pupil 

H 
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to co-operate with the teacher towards the common 
end. Without this, success is impossible. The 
pupil must intelhgently direct his effort and implicitly 
trust in the efficacy of following the teacher's 
instruction. Therefore it is necessary in this as in 
all other subjects of instruction that mutual respect 
should exist between teacher and pupil, and that 
the pupil should be capable of persistent application. 
The latter especially must be present in cases where 
the trouble is deep-rooted. Young children can 
often be taught to speak fluently by careful, sym- 
pathetic help from any one in whom they have 
confidence, but some cases cannot be dealt with 
until the child is eleven, twelve, or thirteen years of 
age, when a more careful and well-maintained mental 
application is possible. 

Often it is a mistake to give formal lessons to 
children under eight or nine, but informal ^eip on the 
lines indicated above may do away with a stammer 
completely in quite early years. A very great deal 
can also be done by teachers who will give judicious 
direction of an informal and unobtrusive kind during 
school hours, and the writer knows one schoolmaster, 
who, during a period of some ten years, has in this 
way helped no less than twenty boys of ages ranging 
from eight to fourteen to be entirely rid of stammers. 



ADDENDUM 

(See p. 24) 

On this point the following is the valuable testi- 
mony of Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, head master of the 
Perse School, Cambridge. In an article on ' A 
Reasoned Scheme of Education,' published in the 
School Guardian of April 21, 1917, he says : " There 
remains the question of reading. Here the first 
essential is that most of the work be the actual 
reading, and reading aloud. . . . The reading shows 
both whether the text is understood and whether it 
is enjoyed ; and the master can make its beauties 
clear by reading himself, instead of teUing his pupils 
that this or that is beautiful. This implies that a 
master must be able to read aloud well. Indeed 
that is true, and our training ought to ensure it ; 
but most schoolmasters of my acquaintance read 
very badly. It is one of the most needed reforms 
to teach the teachers how to speak and how to 
read." 
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